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“The Freedom We Have 
in Christ” * 


By L. W. Spitz 


HE topic “The Freedom We Have in Christ” penetrates to 
i very heart of the Christian faith. Every word is sig- 

nificant. The keyword is “Christ.” We shall first define the 
terms and then emphasize their theological import for the joy 
and comfort of the Christian. 

The question, “What do you think of the Christ? Whose Son 
is He?” is as relevant today as it was when Jesus addressed it 
to the Pharisees. So is the question: “If David thus calls Him 
Lord, how is He His Son?” (Matt. 22:42,45 RSV, as in all suc- 
ceeding passages). Who is this Christ in whom we have freedom? 
The answers differ. There are those who think it is still necessary 
to prove that such a person actually appeared in history. Others 
regard Him as no more than David’s son. The freedom we have 
in Christ calls for a clear-cut confession. Nothing less than that 
of Peter will do: “You are the Christ, the Son of the living God” 
(Matt. 16:16). Every child that has memorized Luther's explana- 
tion of the Second Article of the Apostles’ Creed knows that Jesus 
Christ is “true God, begotten of the Father from eternity, and also 


* “Christ Frees and Unites” was the theme of the third assembly of the 
Lutheran World Federation, Minneapolis, Minn., U.S. A., August 15—25, 1957. 
It was discussed on the basis of five addresses on as many subtopics, the first 
of which, delivered by Dr. Chitose Kishi of Japan, being on the subject, “The 
Freedom We Have in Christ.” Fifty-one theses were formulated to summarize 
the discussions and were received by the assembly for further study. In the 
preface Bishop Hanns Lilje said: “We hand them over to all Lutheran con- 
gregations in the world, to their pastors, teachers, and members. ... We ask 
you to give these theses your prayerful study and careful consideration.” The 
systematics department of Concordia Seminary discussed them in its depart- 
mental meetings, and its members agreed to keep the discussions alive by 
sharing some of their thoughts with the readers of this journal. 
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true man, born of the Virgin Mary,” but some theologians do not 
know it. Some have never peered into the empty grave on Easter 
morning, but still lament with Cleopas: “But we had hoped that 
He was the One to redeem 'srael.” (Luke 24:21) 


The term “Christ” is more than a mere name. For that the name 
“Jesus” would have sufficed. The angel instructed Joseph to give 
this name to the Virgin’s Son in order to reveal the purpose of 
His coming into the world, for He should save His people from 
their sins (Matt.1:21). As the Savior Jesus could lay claim to 
the title “Christ.” He was the promised Messiah or Christ, the 
Anointed, for God, His God, anointed Him with the oil of gladness 
above His fellows (Ps. 45:7). God anointed Him with the Holy 
Spirit and with power (Acts 10:38). Prophets, priests, and kings 
were anointed among God’s chosen people. Thus God anointed 
Jesus to be our Prophet, Priest, and King. 


Christ is our Prophet. A prophet spoke as God’s mouth. At the 
transfiguration of Jesus God’s voice proclaimed from heaven: 
“This is My beloved Son, with whom I am well pleased; listen 
to Him” (Matt.17:5). It was fitting that we should have such 
a High Priest as Jesus Christ, “holy, blameless, unstained, separated 
from sinners, exalted above the heavens,’ One who had “no need, 
like those high priests [of Aaron], to offer sacrifices daily, first 
for His own sins and then for those of the people; He did this 
once for all when He offered up Himself” (Heb. 7:26, 27). He is 
our King in grace, power, and glory. He declared His kingship 
to Pilate (John 18:37). He assured His disciples, “All authority 
in heaven and on earth has been given to Me” (Matt. 28:18). 
Once crowned with thorns, He now saves us for His heavenly 
kingdom. “To Him be the glory for ever and ever. Amen” (2 Tim. 
4:18). For “God has highly exalted Him and bestowed on Him 
the name which is above every name, that at the name of Jesus 
every knee should bow, in heaven and on earth and under the 
earth, and every tongue confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the 
glory of God the Father” (Phil. 2:9-11). This is the Christ, the 
promised Messiah, in whom we have freedom. 


Who are the “we”? Are all the children of Adam speaking or 
only the disciples of Christ? We assume the latter, a much smaller 
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group. The answer to this question also determines the significance 
of the term “have.” 


The term “freedom” is limited by the phrase “in Christ.” We are 
speaking of the freedom to which Christ frees. He came to set 
men free, to give them liberty, to release from bondage, to rid 
them of a heavy burden. But is it not superfluous to define free- 
dom? Surely everyone knows what it is! Alas! not so. Freedom 
is becoming a scarce article in the world. Many have never tasted 
it and know no more about it than the deaf know of music or 
the blind of color. Despots have coined their own definition of 
freedom in order to deceive their slaves. They have defined freedom 
as liberty to do anything within the restrictions imposed by the 
masters. That is the freedom of the bird in a cage or of a dog 
chained to a post. That is not the kind of freedom we have in 
Christ. 


It may be helpful to see what the freedom we have in Christ 
is not. Men have misinterpreted even this freedom. Some have 
identified it with an earthly freedom for which men have fought 
with the sword and died on the field of battle. “Give me liberty 
or give me death,” cried Patrick Henry. The freedom for which 
he pleaded is indeed precious, but the freedom we have in Christ 
by far excels that for which heroes have died in battle. Should 
anyone think of civil liberty, let him remember James, who was 
free in Christ but died by Herod’s sword. Should anyone think of 
personal freedom, let him remember that many of the early 
Christians were slaves. Onesimus was free in Christ but Philemon’s 
slave. The freedom we have in Christ is something bigger and 
better than any measure of social, political, civil, economic, or 
any other kind of earthly freedom. Men have sometimes tried to 
reduce it to such mundane dimensions. At the time of the Refor- 
mation the peasants were misled to think of it in such terms. 
Disillusioned, many thereafter turned away from the freedom we 
have in Christ. 


Serving an earthly master does not conflict with the freedom we 
have in Christ. Paul points out this truth in 1 Cor.7:17-24. 
The fact is that this freedom is such a power for good that it 
tends to correct social evils in the course of time. Christians in 
the joy of their freedom are the light of the world and the salt 
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of the earth (Matt. 5:13, 14). However, Paul prefaces his remark 
on manumission with the words: “Were you a slave when called? 
Never mind” (v.21). He comforts the Christian slaves with their 
freedom in Christ, saying: “He who was called in the Lord as 
a slave is a freedman of the Lord. Likewise he who was free when 
called is a slave of Christ. You were bought with a price; do not 
become slaves of men.” (Vv. 22,23) 


The freedom we have in Christ grows in brilliance against 
the background of the bondage from which Christ has made us 
free. This bondage was self-imposed. God had created man free, 
in His own image, both male and female (Gen.1:27). Both 
parents of the human race were thus created. At the close of the 
sixth day God saw everything that He had made, and behold, it 
was very good (v.31). Man was created in true spiritual knowl- 
edge, righteous and holy (Col.3:10; Eph.4:24). In this state 
he enjoyed the company of God. He had the power not to sin, 
was not in bondage to sin. He enjoyed complete freedom to will 
and do what was pleasing to God. He was free from the bondage 
of the fear of death. All of this was changed when he obeyed 
the voice of the tempter. The voice of God now frightened him 
into hiding. He was conscious of his sinfulness. He was afraid. 
This was the first day of his march to death. What misery! Thank 
God for the first rays of the Sun of righteousness, with healing 
in its wings (Mal. 4:2), the first gentle breeze of the freedom we 
have in Christ. God, merciful and gracious, comforted our first 
parents with the promise of the woman’s Seed (Gen. 3:15). The 
gloom of the sinner’s despair was dispelled by the promise of 
the grace of God in Christ Jesus. Adam was in need of comfort. 
So are his children. Adam begot a son in his image (Gen.5:3). 
Adam died. Seth died; so did his son and his son’s son. The 
funereal refrain “and he died” has sounded the knell of every gen- 
eration to the present day, for through one man sin entered into 
the world and death through sin, and so death spread to all men, 
because all men sinned (Rom.5:12). “Because of one man’s 
trespass, death reigned through that one man” (v.17). Thus all 
die in Adam. (1 Cor. 15:22) 


Disobedience to God’s command, sin—death! Through fear 
of death the sinner was subject to lifelong bondage (Heb. 2:15), 
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for he who is not free in Christ is spiritually dead and in that 
state condemned to eternal death. The widow who is self-indulgent 
is dead even while she lives (1 Tim.5:6). Before accepting Christ 
the Ephesians were spiritually dead through the trespasses and sins 
in which they once walked, following the course of this world, 
following the prince of the power of the air, the spirit that is 
now at work in the sons of disobedience (Eph. 2:1,2). The present 
tense is in order, for this can be said of all men, at any time, who 
are not in Christ. Paul confesses: “Among these we all once lived 
in the passions of our flesh, following the desires of body and mind, 
and so we were by nature children of wrath, like the rest of man- 
kind” (v.3). Such is the background against which we must 
view the freedom we have in Christ: spiritual death, temporal 
death, eternal death — slaves to sin, slaves to Satan, under God’s 
wrath, under the curse of His Law! 


To point up the seriousness of this condition, let us think of 
the holy God, who said, “The day that you eat of it you shall die” 
(Gen. 2:17). God is not an Eli, whose sons were blaspheming 
God, and he did not restrain them (1 Sam. 3:13). God is a con- 
suming fire (Heb.12:29). This God spared not His own Son, 
when the sins of the world were imputed to Him (Rom. 8:32). 
He caused Him to cry out on the cross: “Eli, Eli, lama sabachthani?” 
(Matt. 27:46). He prepared for the devil and his angels the 
eternal fire, in which also the cursed will die the eternal death. 
(Matt. 25:41) 


But did not God reveal Himself to Moses as “the Lord, a God 
merciful and gracious, slow to anger, and abounding in steadfast 
love and faithfulness, keeping steadfast love for thousands, for- 
giving iniquity and transgression and sin” (Ex.34:6,7)? Indeed, 
for that reason He in love gave His only Son. “God is love” 
(1 John 4:8), but His grace and mercy, His love, is revealed in 
Christ. Apart from Him there is nothing but the bondage of fear. 
At this point we turn again to Christ our High Priest. 


God’s Holy Spirit has given us a sufficient record of the 
life and labor of Christ in both Testaments of His Holy Word. 
Jesus should save His people from their sins. The prophets of the 
Old Testament who prophesied of the grace that was to be ours 
searched and inquired about this salvation. They inquired what 
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Person or time was indicated by the Spirit of Christ within them 
when predicting the sufferings of Christ and the subsequent glory 
(1 Peter 1:10,11). Foreshadowed by the Old Testament cultus 
and foretold by the prophets, the freedom which we have in Christ 
should not have been news to the disciples on Easter Day. “O fool- 
ish men, and slow of heart to believe all that the prophets have 
spoken!” (Luke 24:25). This rebuke was well deserved. Guided 
into all the truth by the Spirit of truth (John 16:13), the New 
Testament writers were later able to speak of the liberating work 
of Christ in the words of the Old Testament. The freedom latent 
in the words of prophecy stood out in bold relief in their message. 


Sin led to bondage. What did Christ the Savior do about it? 
Sin is the transgression of God’s Law. Jesus fulfilled God’s Law 
for us, for ‘‘as one man’s trespass led to condemnation for all men, 
so one man’s act of righteousness leads to acquittal and life for 
all men. For as by one man’s disobedience many were made sinners, 
so by one man’s obedience many will be made righteous.” (Rom. 
9716;19) 

In order to emphasize the full extent of Christ’s work of 
redemption, dogmaticians have distinguished between the active 
and the passive obedience of Christ. Strictly speaking, His obedience 
extends over His entire life to the moment of death. “God sent 
forth His Son, born of woman, born under the Law, to redeem 
those who were under the Law” (Gal. 4:4,5). From the moment 
of His incarnation until He had finished the work which the 
Father gave Him to do, the Son was obedient to the Father's will. 
His prayer in Gethsemane is characteristic: “Not as I will, but as 
Thou wilt” (Matt.26:39). The eternal Son of God took “the 
form of a servant, being born in the likeness of men. And being 
found in human form He humbled Himself and became obedient 
unto death, even death on a cross” (Phil. 2:7,8). His Passion 
marks the climax of His perfect obedience, for “although He was 
a Son, He learned obedience through what He suffered” (Heb. 
5:8). Insofar as His obedience was an activity it was His active 
obedience; insofar as He came to bear the consequences of our 
sin, His entire life was a passive obedience. All His suffering was 
active, because He assumed it voluntarily, and all His activity was 
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a suffering, insofar as it was an assumed burden. Passio eius fuit 
activa et actio fuit passiva. (St. Bernard) 


This one obedience of Christ may be viewed from two angles: 
Inasmuch as He rendered a perfect fulfillment of the Law in our 
stead, His obedience may be regarded as active; inasmuch as He 
willingly assumed the burden of our guilt, His obedience may be 
regarded as passive. He came not to abolish the Law and the 
prophets, but to fulfill them (Matt.5:17). His obedience was 
perfect. The Father declared: “This is My beloved Son, with 
whom I am well pleased” (Matt.17:5). He took no risk when 
He challenged His enemies: “Which of you convicts Me of sin?” 
(John 8:46). Peter refers to Him as a lamb without blemish 
or spot (1 Peter 1:19). He was truly “holy, blameless, unstained, 
separated from sinners, exalted above the heavens” (Heb. 7:26). 
His obedience, the active as well as the passive, was vicarious, for 
one man’s act of righteousness led to acquittal and life for all men 
(Rom.5:18). The Law is both mandatory and punitive. Christ’s 
obedience satisfied both aspects of the Law. “For our sake [God] 
made Him to be sin who knew no sin, so that in Him we might 
become the righteousness of God” (2 Cor.5:21). In Him, not 
having a righteousness of our own, based on law, we have the 
righteousness which is through faith in Him, the righteousness 
from God that depends on faith (Phil. 3:9). Since He fulfilled the 
Law perfectly is our stead and suffered the penalty of our guilt, 
the Law cannot make any claims on us by demands, threats, nor 
condemn by its curse. Christ knew no sin; still He was numbered 
among the transgressors, made sin for us. “God has done what the 
Law, weakened by the flesh, could not do: sending His own Son 
in the likeness of sinful flesh and for sin, He condemned sin in the 
flesh, in order that the just requirement of the Law might be 
fulfilled in us, who walk not according to the flesh but according 
to the Spirit” (Rom. 8:3,4). Made sin for us, “Christ redeemed 
us from the curse of the Law, having become a curse for us — 
for it is written, ‘Cursed be every one who hangs on a tree.” 
(Gal 3:13) 

This then is our situation: through His life, suffering, and death 
Christ atoned for the disobedience of Adam and freed us from 
the bondage which resulted from it. By His obedience we are made 
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righteous (Rom.5:19). Now we may pray: “Jesus, Thy blood 
and righteousness My beauty are, my glorious dress. Bold shall 
I stand in that great Day, For who aught to my charge shall lay? 
Fully through these absolved I am From sin and fear, from guilt 
and shame,” for He was made sin, “so that in Him we might 
become the righteousness of God” (2Cor.5:21). He redeemed 
us from the curse of the Law (Gal. 3:13) —redeemed us, so that 
we might receive adoption as sons (Gal. 4:5) —as free sons of 
God! In Him we have died, for in Him all have died (2 Cor. 
5:14). He destroyed him who has the power of death, that is, 
the devil (Heb. 2:14). He accomplished all of this as our only 
Savior (Acts 4:12). His work of breaking the chains of bondage 
and setting us free is complete — “It is finished!” (John 19:30). 
His work was done “once for all” (Heb. 7:27). Christ’s resurrec- 
tion is God’s divine attestation to these facts, for Jesus Christ “was 
designated Son of God in power according to the Spirit of holiness 
by His resurrection from the dead” (Rom. 1:4). God “raised from 
the dead Jesus our Lord, who was put to death for our trespasses 
and raised for our justification” (Rom. 4:24,25). As we ponder 
1 John 1:7 we remember that Christ freed us not only from the 
guilt but also from the power of sin. The love of God manifested 
in the gift of His Son and the love of the Son revealed in His willing 
obedience gives us strength to resist the temptations of the world, 
the devil, and our flesh. As we look upon the cross we pray: “Let 
the water and the blood From Thy riven side which flowed Be of 
sin the double cure, Cleanse me from its guilt and pow’r.” 





The Lutheran Confessions have many things to say about the 
freedom we have in Christ. They warn against any abridgment 
of it. The Augsburg Confession, for example, insists that it is 
not lawful for any bishop to institute or exact services with an 
opinion of meriting grace, contrary to the Gospel, Gal.5:1 (Art. 
XXVIII). On the other hand, it is lawful for bishops or pastors 
to make ordinances that things be done orderly in the church, 
1 Cor. 14:40. It says: “Nor is it necessary that human traditions, 
that is, rites or ceremonies, instituted by men, should be every- 
where alike” (Art. VII). The Confessions caution, however, “that 
herein all frivolity and offense should be avoided, and especial care 
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should be taken to exercise forbearance toward the weak in faith. 
1 Cor. 8:9; Rom. 14:13.” (FC Ep X) 

We return to the pronoun “we” and the verb “have.” Who are 
the “we”? In one sense every member of the human race is 
included; in another sense the number is much smaller. The 
freedom we have in Christ has been procured for all men: “God 
so loved the world that He gave His only Son” (John 3:16). 
Jesus is the Lamb of God who took away the sin of the world 
(John 1:29). “God was in Christ reconciling the world to Him- 
self” (2 Cor.5:19). To object that if God had intended to free 
the whole world, the entire human race would have to come to 
faith in Christ, is to substitute a false theological conclusion for 
numerous clear statements of Scripture to the contrary. Peter 
warns his readers against false teachers among them who will 
secretly bring in destructive heresies, even denying the Master who 
bought them, bringing upon themselves swift destruction (2 Peter 
2:1). Even these men, rushing headlong to destruction, had been 
ransomed with the precious blood of Christ (1 Peter 1:18, 19). 
Though the freedom we have in Christ has been procured for all 
men, the greater number will not enjoy it (Matt. 7:13,14). Jesus 
said: “If you continue in My Word, you are truly My disciples, 
and you will know the truth, and the truth will make you free” 
(John 8:31, 32). Only the true disciples of Christ enjoy the free- 
dom we have in Christ. 


For this freedom must be enjoyed through faith. Jesus said: 
“This is the will of My Father, that every one who sees the Son 
and believes in Him should have eternal life; and I will raise him 
up at the Last Day” (John 6:40). He told the unbelieving Jews: 
“You will die in your sins unless you believe that I am He” (John 
8:24). He corrected the Jews who boasted of freedom because 
they were descendants of Abraham by telling them: “If the Son 
makes you free, you will be free indeed” (v.36). Paul explains: 
“Since all have sinned and fall short of the glory of God, they 
are justified by His grace as a gift, through the redemption, which 
is in Christ Jesus, whom God put forward as an expiation by His 
blood, to be received by faith” (Rom. 3:23-25). Eternal vigilance 
is the price of liberty; therefore Paul warns: “For freedom Christ 
has set us free; stand fast therefore, and do not submit again to 
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a yoke of slavery” (Gal.5:1). “Give me liberty or give me 
death,” said Patrick Henry. Lose the freedom we have in Christ 
and you have death! 

Christ our High Priest, in whom we have this freedom, would 
not have us lose it. He intercedes for us with His heavenly 
Father. John’s comforting words addressed to those whose fellow- 
ship is with the Father and with His Son Jesus Christ will always 
apply to God's penitent people: “My little children, I am writing 
this to you so that you may not sin; but if any one does sin, we 
have an advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ the righteous” 
(1 John 2:1). No one is slighted, for John continues: “And He 
is the expiation for our sins, and not for ours only but also for 
the sins of the whole world” (v.2). “We have,” we are included! 

Christ our Prophet, anointed with the Holy Spirit, revealed 
Himself by word and deed as the Son of God and Savior of the 
world. His Spirit predicted the sufferings of Christ and the sub- 
sequent glory (1 Peter1:11). On the day of Pentecost it was 
His Spirit that filled the apostles and gave them utterance (Acts 
2:4). Thus they received power when the Holy Spirit came upon 
them, and they became the witnesses of Jesus to the end of the 
earth (Acts 1:8). In becoming witnesses of Jesus the apostles pro- 
claimed the freedom we have in Christ. In repeating their message 
we now do the same. The freedom in Christ is exhibited and 
communicated through the means of grace. Paul says of Baptism: 
“Do you not know that all of us who have been baptized into 
Christ Jesus were baptized into His death? We were buried there- 
fore with Him by Baptism into death, so that as Christ was raised 
from the dead by the glory of the Father, we too might walk in 
newness of life” (Rom.6:3,4). In Holy Communion Luther cor- 
rectly answers the question, “What is the benefit of such eating 
and drinking?” thus: “That is shown us by these words, ‘Given, 
and shed for you for the remission of sins’; namely, that in the 
Sacrament forgiveness of sins, life, and salvation are given us 
through these words. For where there is forgiveness of sins, there 
is also life and salvation.” Luther quotes the words of Jesus which 
assure us of freedom in Him. To be baptized into His death, to 
receive in faith the body and the blood given and shed for the 
remission of our sins, is to have the freedom we have in Christ. 
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The words of Christ in the Gospel actually offer and convey pardon 
and reconciliation, the freedom we have in Him, for the Son of 
man has authority on earth to forgive sins (Matt.9:6). When 
He said to the paralytic, “Take heart, My son; your sins are for- 
given” (v.2), Christ freed this penitent sufferer. This message of 
reconciliation Christ had His witnesses record in the Gospel and 
still proclaims through His church. The risen Lord, about to with- 
draw His visible presence from His disciples, breathed on them 
and said: “Receive the Holy Spirit. If you forgive the sins of any, 
they are forgiven; if you retain the sins of any, they are retained” 
(John 20:22, 23). As the word of creation is effective in its power 
to the present time, so the Word of Christ offering forgiveness 
actually produces what it says in a heart that does not harden 
itself against the Spirit. Furthermore, it matters not whether the 
Word is spoken or written (Luke 24:47; John 20:31; 1 John 1: 
3,4). Thus encouraged, Christ’s disciples continue to administer 
the means of grace, making disciples of all nations by Baptism 
and teaching them to observe all that He has commanded them, 
as He is with them always, to the close of the age. (Matt. 28: 
19, 20) 

Christ our King will bring this age to a close. The age in which 
we have freedom in Him but do not enjoy it to the fullest extent 
will be succeeded by an eternity of perfect enjoyment. There will 
no longer be a kingdom of grace but only of power and glory. 
We shall serve Him there but in the freedom of perfect love, for 
the marks of the nails in His hands and feet and the mark of 
the spear-thrust in His side will in all eternity remind us of the 
fact that He freed us lost and condemned creatures from all sins, 
from death, and from the power of the devil, not with gold or 
silver, but with His holy precious blood and with His innocent 
suffering and death, that we should be His own and live under 
Him in His kingdom — in the freedom we have in Christ, anointed 
to be our Prophet, Priest, and King. 


St. Louis, Mo. 











Pauline Charis 
A Philological, Exegetical, and Dogmatical Study 


By RAYMOND F. SURBURG 
(Concluded) 


D. Misconceptions Concerning Pauline Grace 


RANCISCO ZORELL gives two definitions of grace that are not 

warranted by the context in which YCols appears in the 

epistles of Paul. Under II:2 he lists the following definition: 
Charis dicitur cumulus donorum nobis propter merita Christi 
datorum, redemptio, justificatio, fides, quorum donorum culmen 
sunt gratia sanctificans ... cf. 2 Tim. 2:1.” Under II:3 this mean- 
ing is given to charis: Auxilium quoddam (supernaturale) quo nos 
Deus ad bona excitat, in actione adjuvat, in tentatione sustinet, 
brevi: gratia actualis. 2 Cor.12:9; Col. 3:16; 2 Cor. 1:12.” Into 
these two definitions Zorell has introduced the Roman Catholic 
teaching of “actual” and “habitual” grace. 

John A. McHugh lists Rom. 8:26; 11:5; Eph. 5:14 as proof for 
his church’s position on actual grace and the following passages 
as setting forth the doctrinal position of the Roman Church on sanc- 
tifying grace: Rom.5:2; 6:23; 8:17,29; Eph.4:24; Titus 3:7." 

Roman Catholic lexicographers and New Testament exegetes 
reflect the position taken by the Roman Catholic Church. While 
they recognize YAOLS as meaning favor Dei,” yet, as Paul Althaus 
points out, Roman theology discusses the subject of “grace” as 
an effect of Christ's work of redemption.”* 

Roman Catholic theology asserts that grace is a supernatural gift 
of God bestowed on men through the merits of Jesus Christ for 


50 Lexicon Graecum Novi Testamenti (Parisiis: Sumptibus P. Lethielleux, 
Editoris, 1931), p. 1438. 

51 “Index of Texts,” A Commentary on the New Testament (The Catholic 
Biblical Association, 1942), p. 699. 

52 Max Meinertz, Theologie des Neuen Testaments (Bonn: Peter Hanstein 
Verlag G. M. B. H., 1950), II, 111; Joseph Bonsirven, Théologie du Nouveau 
Testament (Paris: Aubier, 1951), p. 294. 

53 Paul Althaus, Die Christliche Wahrheit (Gitersloh: C. Bertelsmann, 
1949), Il, 23. 
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their salvation. Saving grace is divided into actual or transient grace 
(also called helping grace) and habitual or sanctifying grace (also 
known as the grace of justification ).** 

Through sanctifying grace, according to Rome, men are adopted 
as children of God and heirs of the Kingdom; it enables men to 
merit heaven by their works. Actual grace, on the other hand, 
bestows the necessary assistance to live as an adopted child of God 
and thus merit heaven. According to D. I. Lanslot, sanctifying 
grace “is an inherent quality and a disposition of the soul to partake 
of the intellectual life of God, that is, of His wisdom and holiness, 
a disposition which is created in the soul by the infusion on the 
part of God of the supernatural virtues and the gifts of the Holy 
Ghost, which always accompany sanctifying grace.” °” The rela- 
tionship between these two graces is described in the following way: 

Grace is absolutely necessary for salvation. Sanctifying grace is 

the higher life of the soul, and without it the soul is spiritually 

dead. Actual grace is given to man for every work in any way 
conducive to the supernatural life. By means of prevenient grace 
man prepares himself for justification through sanctifying grace; 
thus even the very beginning of salvation is attributable to God. 

Grace, however, does not compel man; he can and must co- 

operate with it, but he is able to resist it.°° 


A modern Calvinist sets forth the Roman Catholic position as 
follows: 


In general it may be said that they conceived of grace as mediated 
through the sacraments, and that they sought to combine with the 
doctrine of grace a doctrine of merit which seriously compromised 
the former. The emphasis was not on grace as the favor of God 
shown to sinners, but on grace as a quality of the soul, which 
might be regarded as both uncreated (i.e., as the Holy Spirit), or 
as increated, or wrought in the hearts of men by the Holy Spirit. 
This infused grace is basic to the development of the Christian 
virtues, and enables man to acquire merit with God, to merit 


54 George D. Smith, The Teaching of the Catholic Church (New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1949), I, 549, 584. 
55 Catholic Theology (St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co., 1923), p. 142. 


56 Leo von Rudloff, Everyman’s Theology (Milwaukee: The Bruce Pub- 
lishing Co., 1941), p. 86. 
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further grace, though he cannot merit the grace of perseverance. 

This can only be obtained as a free gift of God.*? 
In his translation of 1 Cor.15:10 Francis Aloysius Spencer reads 
into the verse a later terminology. He writes: “But by the grace 
of God I am what I am, and the grace He infused into me has 
not been void. On the contrary, I have toiled much more than 
they all— yet not I myself, but the grace of God that is in me.” 
While it is true that Paul in this passage portrays grace as acting 
dynamically upon individuals, this grace is always conceived of 
as transcendent, “not defined as a substance or force or any other 
The mode is not mechan- 


»» 59 


sort of static and uniform quantum. 
ical or impersonal. 

James Moffatt maintains that there is absolutely no philological 
evidence to substantiate the Roman Catholic position which de- 
scribes grace as acting as a natural force.” The difference between 
the Pauline understanding of ya@ots, in contrast with the inter- 
pretation of Rome, is well stated by a Roman Catholic scholar: 

The Scripture texts, as the Catholic Church has always understood 

them, indicated that such has been the course selected by God, 

and so she always expressly held by the primitive traditions, from 
which the Church could not possibly recede. When, therefore, the 
early Protestant Reformers, making light of all traditions, and 
boldly sweeping aside all the theological development of the past 
ages, come forward, denying the existence of any internal super- 
natural quality infused by God, which should be called “habitual” 
or “sanctifying” grace, and maintaining that the state of grace 
was characterized by nothing but an “external” imputation of 
justice, made by the Eternal Father, of the merits of the Redemp- 
tion of Jesus Christ, the Church could not refrain from defining as 

a dogma of faith (Trid., sess. 6, can. 11) that habitual grace must 

be understood as an “inherent” divinely infused perfection.®! 


57 Louis Berkhof, Systematic Theology (Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans 
Publishing Co., 1941), p. 429. 

58 The New Testament of Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, ed. Charles 
J. Callan and John A. McHugh (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1946), p. 472. 

59 A. S. Martin, “Grace,” in James Hastings, Dictionary of the Apostolic 
Church (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1922), I, 508. 

60 Paul and Paulinism (London, 1910), pp. 37 f. Cf. also R. C. Mackintosh, 
“Grace,” Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, V1, 365. 

61 E, L. van Becelaire, “Grace, Doctrine of (Roman Catholic),” in Ency- 
clopedia of Religion and Ethics (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1928), 
VI, 368. 
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PAULINE CHARIS 815 


In the light of the foregoing statements it is not difficult to 
understand the assertion of Lanslot (p.141): “There is probably 
no point of Catholic theology more furiously assailed by Protestants 
than its doctrine of grace; their assaults led them to the most 
monstrous absurdities... . Hence the great abyss between us and 
others outside of the pale of the Church in regard to the doctrine 
on grace.” 

Roman Catholic theology in failing to maintain the sharp dis- 
tinction of %aQ1¢ as God’s unmerited favor and grace as a gift 
of God (donum gratiae) has introduced confusion into the article 
of justification by faith. All who teach grace in the sense of infused 
grace as either the sole or a contributing cause of justification 
succumb to work-righteousness.” The pernicious mingling of grace 
and the gifts of grace, set forth in the Decisions of the Council 
of Trent, which has anathematized the definition of justifying grace 
as gratuitous Dei favor, violates the teaching of Paul that places 
faith in opposition to works. 


Ill. THE DocTrRINES ASSOCIATED WITH XAPIZ 
IN THE PAULINE LETTERS 


A study of the context in which Paul employs xaos will reveal 
that this word appears in connection with such important doctrines 
of the Christian religion as revelation, anthropology, Christology, 
soteriology, ecclesiology, and eschatology. 


A. Revelation 


Xagts is related to revelation by Paul. It is Paul’s constant 
contention that the message he proclaimed was not the product 
of his own thinking and philosophizing but was made known to 
him by revelation of Jesus Christ. In Eph. 3:2-8 the apostle deals 
with the relationship between grace and divine revelation. In the 
words of James Moffatt’s translation: 

For surely you have heard how the grace of God which was vouch- 

safed me in your interests has ordered it, how the divine secret 

was disclosed to me by a revelation (if you read what I have al- 
ready written briefly about this, you can understand my insight 
into that secret of Christ which was not disclosed to the sons of 


62 John Theodore Mueller, Christian Dogmatics (St. Louis: Concordia Pub- 
lishing House, 1934), p. 244. 
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men in other generations as it has now been revealed to His sacred 
apostles and prophets by the Spirit), namely, that in Christ Jesus 
the Gentiles are co-heirs, companions, and co-partners in the 
Promise. Such is the gospel which I was called to serve by the 
endowment of God's grace which was vouchsafed me.® 


In this passage Paul links the apostolic message with the Old 
Testament. The Holy Spirit has revealed truths to men of other 
generations as well as to the apostles, of whom Paul considers 
himself one. It was due to a manifestation of God’s grace that 
this honor was bestowed upon Paul to be the channel of further 
revelation. 

In verse 2 of this passage there occur the words: “If so be that 
ye have heard of the dispensation of the grace of God which was 
given unto me toward you.” According to J. Armitage Robinson 
(pp. 75—76), the phrase “the grace of God which was given unto 
me” is a favorite phrase that does not refer to a spiritual endow- 
ment for Paul’s own personal life but rather to the Gospel of God's 
mercy to the Gentile world. Thus in describing his visit to the 
Jerusalem apostles St. Paul says: “When they saw that I had been 
entrusted with the Gospel of the Uncircumcision . . . and when 
they knew the grace which was given unto me .. . they gave the 
right hands of fellowship to me and Barnabas, that we should go 
unto the Gentiles and they unto the Circumcision” (Gal. 2:7-9). 
In Col.1:25 we read: “According to the dispensation of God 
which was given me for you.” 


B. Anthropology 


In Paul’s teaching on yaots he also touches upon anthropology. 
In Romans 5 the apostle enunciates the doctrine of original sin, 
rejected by many theologians in the past and in the present.” 
Clearly Paul states that by one man, Adam, sin entered into the 
world and death by sin. All men inherit sin and so become subject 
to death. But Jesus, the second Adam, has undone the harm of 
the first Adam. And through the grace of God there has come 


redemption from sin and its curse, death. To quote Paul again: 
63 The Bible: A New Translation (New York: Harper & Bros., 1922), 
p- 242. 
64 Shelton Smith, Changing Conceptions of Original Sin (New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1956), pp. 164—197. 
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“But the free gift is not like the transgression; for if through 
the transgression of that one man the rest of men died, much more 
did the grace of God, and the gift given in His grace in the one 
man Jesus Christ, overflow unto the rest of men” (Rom.5:15).™ 
“For if through the transgression of one, death reigned as king 
through the one, much more shall those who receive the over- 
flowing grace and the gift of righteousness reign as kings in life 
through One, through Jesus Christ” (Rom.5:17. Ibid., p.410). 
Sin and grace are in antithesis. “But where sin abounded, grace 
superabounded; in order that as sin has ruled as king in death, 
so also grace might rule as king in righteousness which issues in 
eternal life, through Christ, our Lord —ours!” (Rom. 5:20b, 21. 


Ibid., p. 410) 
C. Christology 


Grace is related to the great and vital Christological facts 
of the incarnation, the suffering, the crucifixion, the resurrection, 
and the second coming of Christ. It was grace that furnished the 
Savior. Every stage in the earthly life of Christ from His con- 
ception to His ascension is marked by grace. It was due to grace 
that a lowly position and a life of want were allotted to the 
Redeemer (2 Cor. 8:9). In Titus 2:11-14 yaots is connected with 
the two comings of Christ, His incarnation in the flesh and His 
return at the end of time, termed “epiphanies” by Paul. Lenski 
(ad loc.) renders this passage thus: “For there has appeared the 
grace of God, saving for all men, educating us, that after denying 
(once for all) the ungodliness and the worldly lusts we live 
sobermindedly and righteously and godly in this present eon, 
(ever) expecting the blessed hope and epiphany of the glory of 
our great God and Savior Jesus Christ, He who gave Himself 
for us, sO as to ransom us from all lawlessness and to cleanse 
for Himself a people select, zealous for excellent works.” The 
first epiphany of God’s grace in the incarnation was designed to 
achieve the ransoming of lost mankind. In Rom. 3:24-26 Paul 
states it this way: “All have sinned, all come short of the glory 
of God, but they are justified for nothing by his grace through 
the ransom provided in Christ Jesus, whom God put forward as 


85 Helen Barrett Montgomery, The New Testament in Modern English 
(Philadelphia: The Judson Press, 1924), p. 410. 
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the means of propitiation by his blood, to be received by faith.” 
(Moffatt’s Bible translation, p. 190) 

The resurrection of Christ is brought into close relationship 
with yaQts in Rom.4:25—5:2, where justification, peace with 
God, and access to God are depicted as fruits of the resurrection 
of Christ. Those who enjoy these spiritual fruits are said to 
“stand in grace.” 

In 2 Tim. 2:1 he speaks of } xagus  év Xeuot@, whence it 
becomes 1} ¥aots tov xvoiov hudv Xetotov as in a number of 
Pauline greetings. 


D. Soteriology 


By soteriology we mean the application of the salvation earned 
by Christ to the heart of the individual. In the writings of Paul 
the basic idea of ya91¢ is the loving-kindness, favor, and good will 
of God as it is made manifest to the sinner. 

The following distinguishing epithets are suggested by Paul’s ref- 
erences to grace: (1) supernaturalis: “The grace of the Lord Jesus 
Christ be with you” (1 Cor. 16:23; cf. Titus 2:11); (2) medi- 
cinalis; “My grace is sufficient for you, for My power is made 
perfect in weakness” (2 Cor.12:9); (3) salutaris: “The grace of 
God hath appeared, bringing salvation to all men” (Titus 2:11); 
(4) forensis: “justified by His grace” (Titus 3:5); (5) seria: “Re- 
ceive not the grace in vain” (2 Cor.6:1); (6) sufficiens: “Where 
sin abounded, grace did abound more exceedingly” (Rom. 5:20); 
(7) libera: “By grace have ye been saved through faith; and that 
not of yourselves, it is the gift of God” (Eph. 2:8); (8) reststibilis: 
“Receive not the grace of God in vain” (2 Cor. 6:1). 

For both the individual Christian and the church the beginning 
of the plan of salvation is traced back to God’s eternal gracious 
election. According to Paul, the key word in the doctrine of election 
is grace. Thus the apostle writes to his fellow laborer: “It is he 
who saved us and called us with a holy calling, not according to 
our deeds but according to his own purpose and grace, given to 
us in Christ Jesus ages ago but now manifested by the appearance 
of our Savior Christ Jesus,” 2 Tim. 1:9,10 (Ballantine, p. 359). 


66 Suggested by Conrad Emil Lindberg, Christian Dogmatics, trans. C. E. 
Hoffsten (Rock Island: Augustana Book Concern, 1928), p. 297. 
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PAULINE CHARIS 819 


In the great Trinitarian doxology that opens Ephesians, Paul pens 
a hymn of praise to God’s fathomless grace. In it grace and 
predestination are brought into relationship. “Even as He elected 
us in Him, before the world’s foundation, to be holy and blemish- 
less before Him in love, having predestinated us to adoption 
through Jesus Christ for Himself, according to the good pleasure 
of His will, for the glory-praise of His grace which He graciously 
granted us in the Beloved One” (Lenski, ad loc.). According to 
Paul, the contemplated purpose of the divine counsel of election 
or selection is that God’s grace, freely bestowed in the Beloved 
One, should be gloriously manifested and eternally praised. In the 
election passages cited Paul attributes the divine election as well 
as its carrying out solely to the grace of God, which is in no 
wise conditioned by the works of men or anything meritorious 
in them. Thus the works of the sinner do not enter into the 
economy of God whereby He confers salvation. Paul declares: 
“Just so at the present moment there is left a faithful ‘remnant, 
chosen beforehand by God’s good grace. But if their position is 
the result of grace, it is not a reward for any work that they 
have done. Otherwise a gift would be no longer a gift.” (Rom. 
$2 :3,4)" 

The spiritual blessings flowing from the election of grace — 
are all ascribed 
to grace. Xaots plays an important part in Paul’s conception of 


conversion, justification, or forgiveness of sins 





man’s conversion. Thus in the Ephesian epistle he writes: “But 
God, who is so rich in mercy on account of the great love He has 
for us, has made us, though dead because of our shortcomings, 
live again in fellowship with Christ — it is by His unmerited favor 
[yaous} that you have been saved,” Eph. 2:4, 5.° 


Grace is intimately bound up with the doctrine of justification 
by faith on which Paul has much to say in Romans and Galatians. 
According to him, the believer is justified by faith alone, apart 
from the deeds of the Law. There is a definite relationship between 
4201s and faith, for Paul clearly asserts in Rom. 4:16: “For this 


67 J. W. C. Wand, The New Testament Letters (New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1944), p. 93. 

68 Charles B. Williams, The New Testament: A Translation in the Language 
of the People (Chicago: The Moody Press, 1949), p. 426. 
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reason it is a matter of faith, so that the promise may be made 
sure as a matter of grace to all his descendants” (Verkuyl, p. 383). 
In another place Paul teaches: “They are now being justified by 
His grace through the deliverance that is in Christ Jesus,” Rom. 
3:24. (Montgomery, p. 406.) “I do not nullify the grace of God; 
for if justification were through the Law, then Christ died to no 
purpose” (Gal. 2:21, RSV). 

Justification takes place because the sins of men are forgiven 
out of grace. “In Him and through His blood we enjoy redemption, 
the forgiveness of our trespasses, to the measure of the wealth of 
His grace, which He poured out on us with the gift of the greatest 
wisdom and insight,” Eph. 1:7. (Verkuyl, p. 486) 

Grace is also connected with what Lutheran theologians call the 
“means of grace.” Baptism and grace are brought into intimate 
relationship in the following Pauline passage: “He saved us, not 
because of any deeds that we had done in righteousness, but 
because of His own pity for us. He saved us by that washing of 
regeneration and renewing of the Holy Spirit which He poured 
out upon us richly, through Jesus Christ, our Saviour; in order 
that being justified by His grace, we might be made heirs accord- 
ing to the hope of eternal life,” Titus 3:5-7 (Montgomery, p. 586). 
Salvation is depicted by Paul as transmitted through the washing 
of regeneration, or Holy Baptism. God saved us by Baptism, 
which is called a bath of renewing and regeneration, in both of 
which the Holy Ghost is the Actor. That is the reason God could 
employ Baptism as a means (81a) and why Baptism is not merely 
a picture or a symbol! but a true means of grace. 

By receiving the grace of God through faith, which is wrought 
in us through Baptism, Christians enter into the proper relationship 
to God once more, into that of sons. “The result is that we are 
acquitted by His grace, and can look forward to inheriting Life 
° Thus the glorification is ultimately the result of 


» 6 


for evermore. 
God’s grace. 

There are a number of aspects of sanctification (in the narrow 
sense) ascribed to grace. Christian service flows directly from God's 


69 J. B. Phillips, Letters to Young Churches (New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1948), p. 155. 
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grace. Thus Paul claims that it was solely because of God’s grace 
that he labored so long and effectively in a ministry extending 
over many years. “I labored more abundantly than all the rest, 
yet not I but the grace of God that is with me.” Paul further 
attributes his own blameless walk in Corinth and his pure and 
holy motives for evangelization as solely due to the grace of God 
(2Cor.1:12). In Titus 2:11-14 grace is depicted as a force that 
works in Christians, illuminating their intellects, warming their 
hearts, and strengthening their wills. This wondrous grace, in- 
tended to save all men, educates redeemed humanity to deny 
ungodliness and live a God-pleasing life of sensible self-mastery 


and integrity. 


E. Ecclesiology 


Paul relates ya4Qt¢ to ecclesiology. In Ephesians, Paul’s “church 
epistle,” the office of the apostleship and the work of the ministry 
are connected with yaots. “It is of this gospel I became a minister 
according to the gift of the grace of God, bestowed on me by the 
energy of His power,” Eph.3:7 (Montgomery, p-516). What 
are his gifts? “And His gifts were that some should be apostles, 
some prophets, some evangelists, some pastors and teachers, for 
the equipment of the saints, for the work of the ministry, for the 
building up of the body of Christ.” (V. 11, RSV) 

In a magnificent passage (Eph. 4:8-13) Paul writes: 

To me, who am utterly inferior to all the Brethren, was this gift 

granted, to proclaim to the Pagans the inexhaustible wealth of 

Christ, and to make clear to them what has been kept secret for so 

long ages by the Divine Creator of the universe, namely, the 

precise manner in which His plan is to be worked out. The pur- 
pose of the concealment was that now at last through the in- 
strumentality of the Church even the angelic Rulers and Powers in 
the heavenly sphere might learn fresh lessons in the intricate 
pattern of the Divine Wisdom revealed in the plan of the ages, 
which He had made in Christ Jesus, our Lord. It is as we have 
faith in Him that we can play our own part in this plan with bold- 
ness and confidence. (Wand, pp. 116, 117) 


Here the apostle has interwoven time and eternity, heaven and 
earth, the Creator and the work of grace by means of the Gospel, 
faith and Christ. They are centered in the mystery of the wna sancta, 
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in which the Gentile believers and the believing Jews should all 
be embraced. 


F. Eschatology 


The belief in the second coming of Christ is an essential in the 
Pauline theology. At the return of Christ the glory of the Lord 
will be revealed. “Through Him also we have had our access into 
this grace in which we have taken our stand, and are exulting in 
the hope of the glory of God,” Rom. 5:2, 3 (Montgomery, p. 409). 
This hope, made possible by God’s yaots, has great value for the 
Christian life, because it comforts the believer in the day of 
tribulation and motivates him to a life rich in good works, 
(2 Thess. 2:16, 17) 

From our study it thus becomes evident that without the grace 
of God there would not have been a redemption by Jesus Christ. 
Without grace there could be no Gospel. Baier in his Dogmatics 
states it well: “Among the sources and causes of the salvation of 
men which revealed theology finds as the subjects of its concern, 
the grace of God holds first place.” *° 

The Pauline conception that grace is favor Dei propter Christum 
and that all the gifts of the Christian life are the result of it, 
is the hub around which all other Christian truths revolve, for 
they are either presuppositions or consequences of it. The church 
that would remain loyal to the revelation of God must guard the 
distinctive meaning of yaots. When individuals and church bodies 
drifted from the truth of divine revelation, it always was because 
Paul’s teachings about universal grace and sola gratia were ob- 
scured. Concerning this development Theodore Hoyer asserts: 

So the Jews in the day of Christ; so the Judaistic teachers in 

Apostolic times; so the Roman Papacy; and so it is today. The 

Church, therefore, which would cling steadfastly to the revelation 

of God, must guard this doctrine with particular care. Salvation 

by grace without works, that was the center of the Reformation.” 


Seward, Nebr. 


70 John William Baier, Compendium theologiae positivae, Pars tertia, cap. 
I, sec. 1, ed. Carl Ferdinand William Walther, III (St. Louis: Officina Synodi 
Missouriensis Lutheranae, 1879), 3. 

11 The Abiding Word, ed. Theodore Laetsch (St. Louis: Concordia Publish- 
ing House, 1947), Il, p. 234. 
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Man As He Is 


A Review 


By ARTHUR CARL PIEPKORN and LEONHARD C. WUERFFEL 


HE Lutheran pastor who uses a free Monday to hole up 

with a copy of Graduate Study Number III * of the School 

for Graduate Studies of Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, is in 
for an exciting and exhilarating experience. Part of the reason 
for this lies in the very way the book has come into being. The 
title page lists no author, and no part of the book was written 
by one person alone. The subtitle describes it as a symposium — 
the common end-product of an interplay of minds, in this case 
the minds of five capable representatives of theology, psychology, 
and psychiatry, each an expert in at least one area of one of these 
fields, and each a member of The Lutheran Church — Missouri 
Synod. 

Symposium committee chairman is Paul E. Meehl, professor of 
clinical psychology at the University of Minnesota Medical School, 
clinical consultant of the Veterans Administration Hospital at 
Minneapolis, a practicing psychotherapist, past president of the 
Midwestern Psychological Association, and codirector of a quarter- 
of-a-million-dollar Ford Foundation diagnostic research project. 

Rev. H. Richard Klann is Lutheran campus pastor in the 
Greater New York area, a former Army chaplain, with a Columbia 
University Ph.D. in systematic theology and Christian ethics. 

Dr. Alfred F. Schmieding is professor of education and psy- 
chology at Concordia Teachers College, River Forest, Ill., consult- 
ing psychologist at Dyslexia Memorial Institute, Chicago, and 
a consultant in child guidance to various welfare agencies in 
that city. 

Rev. Kenneth H. Breimeier is director of the field-work program 
of Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, assistant professor of pastoral 
theology at the same school, and a Northwestern University Ph. D. 
in applied psychology. 

* What, Then, Is Man?: A Symposium of Theology, Psychology, and Psy- 
chiatry. By Paul E. Meehl, H. Richard Klann, Alfred F. Schmieding, Kenneth 
H. Breimeier, and Sophie Schroeder Sloman. St. Louis: Concordia Publishing 


House, 1958. ix and 356 pages. Cloth. $3.50. 
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Dr. Sophie Schroeder Sloman, an M.D. whose specialty is child 
psychiatry, is clinical assistant professor in psychiatry at the Col- 
lege of Medicine of the University of Illinois, former superintendent 
of the Illinois Institute for Juvenile Research, and a fellow of 
both the American Psychiatric Association and the American 
Orthopsychiatric Association. 

Meeting over a period of several years, the panel grappled with 
the problem of the insights and concepts of psychology and 
psychiatry as these confront theology. Retrospectively they say 
that they have endeavored “to achieve three aims: (1) to explain 
Christian doctrine to non-Christian psychotherapists; (2) to 
explain psychology and psychiatry to pastors; (3) to examine 
critically some of the relationships existing between these two 
systems of concepts” (p. 295). This agenda determines the con- 
tent of the resultant volume, with chapters on the Christian view 
of man, an analysis of the philosophical presuppositions of psy- 
chologists, man’s biological nature, the molding and activating 
of behavior, psychodynamics and psychopathology, tensions 
between psychology and theology, determinism and related prob- 
lems, the nature of valid and displaced guilt and the relation of 
the two to psychological and spiritual health, faith and personality, 
pastoral counseling and the means of grace, and constructive 
interaction processes in the Christian parish. Appendices discuss 
faith healing, the problem of conscience in pastoral counseling 
and psychotherapy, the problem of “dualism,” differential psy- 
chology, and indeterminacy and teleological constraints. 


Weighty subject matter this is indeed, but the treatment is far 
from ponderous. Although authorship of any given chapter had 
become quite multiple by the time the final draft went to the 
printer, there are still enough traces of original formulation to 
preserve a feeling of individuality. 

Just as the psychological and psychiatric discussions are directed 
primarily to the clergyman rather than to the psychologist /psy- 
chiatrist so the theological information is imparted primarily for 
the sake of the nontheologian. It is not impossible, however, that 
the pastors who read the theological discussions will derive 
almost as much benefit from them as the psychologists and psy- 
chiatrists will. 
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This is not to say that all will agree with every theological 
formulation. Many of them may probably want to point out to the 
psychologist or psychiatrist to whom they give or lend a copy 
of the book that theologians differentiate between the Biblical 
revelation to which they are absolutely committed, the symbolical 
formulations which paraphrase — accurately, we believe, of 
course, but paraphrase nonetheless— the Biblical material, and 
the theological formulations of our dogmatic tradition which 
systematize constructively (and sometimes speculatively) the 
Biblical and symbolical data. They may also want to reassure 
psychologist and psychiatrist readers that sometimes even theo- 
logical professors have been known to go for as much as six 
months without even once using the terms causa efficiens, ordo 
salutis, and fundamentum dividendi and that our faith is not 
bound to an Aristotelian, Scholastic-Orthodox, or any other theo- 
logical vocabulary. The symposium appreciates this too; it asserts 
that “the theologian will be dissatisfied by the condensed and 
partial exposition of Christian doctrine” (p. 4) and reminds the 
reader that, while all major disagreements were ultimately recon- 
ciled, “in many instances the final form of expression represented 
a compromise with which no one was entirely happy.” (P. 7) 


A basic contention is that “there are no propositions within 
the corpus of verified scientific knowledge which contradict Chris- 
tian doctrines. . . . The conflict [between science and Christian 
theology} is not a substantive one; it is methodological and philo- 
sophical” (p.297). God is repeatedly described as “a God of 
order, not of confusion” (p.11 and passim). For the Christian, 
the Word of God at its highest is “the Logos, the structure of 
intelligibility, that which is prior to all things, the creative 
and ultimate power” (p.11), in a total identification of Logos, 
Word, Jesus Christ, and God. To avoid a “broken literalism,” 
the statements of the Bible, like all human speech, must be under- 
stood in the context of the entire discourse and of what is known 
of the history and character of the speaker. While Christian 
statements based on divine revelation appear to be “rootless 
refugees in our modern scientific world” (p.14), with “at least 
a shadow of duplicity about them” ( p- 15), since the Christian 
appeals to evidence when it suits him but rejects unfavorable 
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evidence by asserting that God is compatible with all possibilities, 
there is such a thing as an empirical knowledge of God, and 
religious statements are intended to be a record of such experi- 
ence. Yet the assurance or trust of the Christian “is more than 
the product of evidence” (p.18) and hence “not to be equated 
with ordinary objective knowledge” (p.22) on the one hand or 
with “blind trust in an institution or a body of dogma” (p.29) on 
the other; therefore, while his statements about God are not 
incorrigible logically, they are so as statements of his faith. 


The Holy Spirit will not work directly, but only through the 
means of grace; yet the Word of God must come to man in 
its proper order—the sure and calm confidence in God’s mercy 
for the sake of Jesus Christ follows the confrontation with one’s 
condition of utter hopelessness. But “no one may judge the 
genuineness or validity of a person’s conversion by the emotional 
temperature which accompanies it.” (P.31) 


Faith is directed to the Triune God, who alone can elicit, sus- 
tain, and justify it. But it is an unrealistic accommodation of 
Christian faith to the scientific method to agree that “beyond the 
limits of science and philosophy we will grant the existence of 
the area of faith in which statements are incorrigible. However, 
they have no relevance to the empirical and corrigible statements 
which it is the function of philosophers and scientists to analyze 
and to confirm.” (P.34) 


When we turn specifically to the doctrine of man in revelation 
and in science, divine creation and human existence are data 
respectively of divine revelation and human experience, reasonably 
inexplicable by any coherent system of concepts. Science deals 
with man as part of nature, but there is no scientific consensus 
about many issues. The thrust of modern science is deterministic, 
in the sense that the scientist proceeds from the assumption that 
all events have their causes. A Christian realizes that “to be in 
creation means to be limited by ‘necessities’” (p.44); this is true 
even of the incarnate Christ under the Law in both a normative 
and descriptive sense. A Christian therefore “unhesitatingly accepts 
determinism in its function as a leading principle of inquiry into 
causes” ( p-45), without accepting a universal determinism of 
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both physical and mental events that make responsibility, praise, 
and blame fictitious notions. 

Both in revelation and in scientific opinion man is clearly dif- 
ferent from the highest animals. This is true whether the point 
of comparison is the relative learning capacity of a normal human 
child and a chimpanzee or man’s peculiar powers such as discursive 
reasoning, moral feeling, self-induced recollection, systematic fore- 
casting, and causal analysis by reference to complex inferred 
events, or even such uniquely human phenomena as scrupulosity, 
unresolvable guilt feeling, or delusions of persecution. 

Though totally dependent on God, man is not a puppet or 
mechanical toy. He has revolted against God, and he revolts against 
Him. Adam’s story “is the story of all men of all ages” (p.53). 
An indivisible unity that cannot be split into several parts 
(pp. 53,56), man is in his totality under sin and in anxiety. 
For this reason he has no free will in spiritual matters. 

While Christ is a mystery even for the Christian, the church 
makes certain assertions about Him and His work: He is truly 
God; He is truly man; these two “natures” are uniquely united 
in His one “person”; His voluntary death on the cross was the 
ptice which He paid for the life of all mankind; while He rose 
again in the same body in which He died, in His unwitnessed 
resurrection His body assumed a different relation to the space- 
time continuum in which we exist; by their faith in the risen Son 
of God all men receive forgiveness, divine acceptance, and eternal 
life with God. 

The dimensions of existence for the Christian as “a new crea- 
tion” are radically different from his former state. Although 
unremittingly engaged in a monumental struggle, he no longer is 
compelled to prove his worth to himself, to others, and to God 
and has access to inward serenity born of his conviction regarding 
his true worth in God’s estimate through Christ. At this point, 
the opinion is expressed: “many of the Lutheran clergy do not 
minister to the needs of their parishioners adequately because they 
are content when their people participate in general confessions 
instead of insisting upon the health-giving function of specific 
confessions.” (P.68) 


The new being is nurtured in the Christian community — not 
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in isolation — (1) by the Word of God, that is, the “good news” of 
God’s grace in Christ; (2) by Holy Baptism, which is able thera- 
peutically “to confer upon the believing Christian an unshakable 
sense of integration, of belonging, of ultimate security” (p.72); 
(3) by Christ’s body and blood in the Holy Eucharist, which in 
the ancient Christian community was celebrated “whenever the 
congregation met for worship” and the benefits of which “many 
Lutheran congregations now offer the Christian an opportunity to 
receive ... at least once each week” (p.72); and (4) by prayer, 
which “enables God to give {the Christian} all good things without 
destroying the status which belongs to man.” (P.74) 


In the study of the behavior of man a concept of learning theory 
is advanced which embraces the following terms in describing what 
is acquired: habit, expectancies, cathexes, and perceptions. After 
carefully defining how psychologists use these terms the sug- 
gestion is made “that the compatibility of learning theory and 
theological formulations of the same behavioral event could be 
properly investigated only by means of detailed and rigorous 
logical analysis.” (P. 130) 


The reader is warned “there is grave danger in dealing with 
people’s mental and emotional problems when one is not equipped 
with accurate knowledge of the subject and the factors involved. 
The solution is not a simple matter of advice and admonition” 
(p. 132). A careful evaluation is made of types of mental illness, 
classified under “mental deficiency, psychoses, psychoneuroses, and 
sociopathic personality (formerly called psychopathic personality)” 
(p. 132), all of which receives excellent treatment by way of 
definition and meaning to the pastor or psychologist who must 
seek to aid the afflicted. The reader is introduced to the ramifica- 
tions of mental illness and led to appreciate anew the need for 
diligent consideration of a whole array of symptoms which are 
significant to proper understanding and diagnosis of human prob- 
lems. Throughout this portion of the presentation an appeal is 
sounded for more understanding and sympathy for human frailty 
and limitations. Mental mechanisms receive careful consideration 
and are summarized under the captions: repression, sublimation, 
rationalization, compensation, symbolization, displacement, projec- 
tion, identification, escape, reaction formation, and conversion, each 
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of which plays an important role in the development of personality 
and must be understood correctly if therapy is to be successful. 
The methodology of therapy by the psychologist is briefly discussed 
and goals of psychotherapy defined. 


In considering the tensions existing between psychology and 
theology a noteworthy observation is made in these words: “When 
the aims and tactics of pastor and psychotherapist seem to be 
getting in each other’s way, it is sometimes difficult to tease out 
the precise locus of a cognitive disagreement, because they use 
largely nonoverlapping terminologies” (p. 150). Examples of 
problem areas in terminology are then described and helpful defi- 
nitions given. At the same time it is frankly admitted that there 
are genuine disagreements “between the substantive views of 
psychologists and theologians” (p. 158). Again examples of dis- 
agreement are presented with elucidating remarks. 

This book makes a significant contribution in demonstrating 
some of the interrelations between psychological and theological 
observations of man and shows how these observations are mutually 
reinforcing, how the concepts of one field enlighten those of the 
other, and how the significance of the observations differ radically. 
Each of these presents a challenging study and is only briefly 
described in the text. An additional question is raised in this con- 
nection as to the accountability of man in mental illness, and 
a helpful development of a parallel between treatment of physically 
ill people and mentally ill people is made. The theological implica- 
tions of mental illness are thoroughly explored, and a plea is made 
that the pastor bear in mind that “understanding, reasoning, and 
retention enter into the problem of accountability” (p. 264). 
Worth noting and significant: “The sin must be understood in the 
light of the sickness, and the sickness in the light of God’s purposes 
for His creatures.” (P. 267) 


In the treatment of the place of the means of grace in pastoral 
counseling this summarization of the problem is made: “There 
is no question in the mind of the theologian about the necessity 
or desirability of bringing God’s Law to bear on the problem raised 
during the counseling. How to do this most effectively is an open 
question. The theories of secular counseling, supported in part by 
empirical confirmation, suggest that often the Law can be effectively 
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applied within the framework of permissive counseling. Here the 
counselee in effect preaches the Law to himself — finding in the 
warmth and strength of the counseling relationship that he can 
look at his problem— at himself — more objectively and more 
helpfully” (p.276). “The practical result of this differing point 
of view concerning man’s capabilities is that the means of grace 
must become a part of the counseling. ... Whatever solutions are 





arrived at must be drawn in one way or another from the Word.” 
(Pp. 277, 278) 

The symposium should obviate a great deal of talking past 
one another by clarifying the varieties of determinism —as a 
methodological “working orientation” that is almost universal 
among psychologists; as “empirical determinism,” a tenet of which 
the extent that it is held among psychologists cannot be deter- 
mined; and as “metaphysical determinism,” which takes as an 
absolute ontological presupposition the thesis that “all human 
psychological events instantialize universal laws,” an attitude which, 
in view of the dominance among them of antimetaphysical logical 
positivism, the majority of psychologists do not hold. 

By showing that the “apparent: incompatibilities preponderate 
over the real” (p.165) and by identifying the three ideas of sub- 
stantive determinism, materialist monism, and _ intersubjective 
confirmability as the notion which are well-nigh universal among 
scientific psychologists, the symposium focuses the discussion on 
the really relevant issues. 

It makes abundantly clear that the concepts of theology — even 
to the degree that they relate to human actions and dispositions 
—cannot be expressed within the vocabulary of learning theory 
and psychoanalysis. 

The discussion of the different meanings that “guilt” has in 
psychotherapy (“guilt feeling”) and in pastoral theology (‘“objec- 
tive guilt”) should make it easier for psychotherapists and pastors 
to communicate their concerns about, and to report their profes- 
sional handling of, the same person to one another. 

By stressing the inadequacy of materialistic monism and _ the 
consequent necessity of some form of “dualism” — although not 
every theologian will concur in the solution that the symposium 
members offer on pages 158—159 and Appendix C— they 
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identify and isolate an area where the disagreement at the present 
time is probably irreconcilable and where each party must resign 
itself to seeing the other interpret commonly observed and agreed- 
upon data in a different way. 

By making clear that “the psychological sciences do actually 
occupy a unique position with regard to the Christian claims” 
(p. 163), they help the pastor to understand the particular prob- 
lem that confronts the Christian (and to some extent the non- 
Christian) psychologist in contrast to practitioners of other 
scientific disciplines. 

By pointing out the differences that arise from interdisciplinary 
equivocation (“guilt” and “conversion,” for instance) and by 
warning against the too easy identification of categories (such as 
the psychotherapist’s “id” and the theologian’s “original sin” ) 
they have illuminated for each discipline the nomenclature of 
the other. 

By emphasizing that “there is no logical necessity linking de- 
terminism with materialism” (p.188) the symposium obviates 
one widespread confusion. 

By indicating that, in certain circumstances at least, conversion 
to the Christian faith may actually aggravate a person’s neuroses 
(pp. 234—237), the symposium may keep converts from feeling 
disillusioned with Christianity when they discover that Christ is 
not the answer in the sense in which they had been led to believe. 

By differentiating sharply between the theoretical scientific 
humanism of psychologists and psychotherapists and the technical 
know-how that they possess, the symposium opens the way to 
fruitful co-operation between pastor and psychotherapist even 
in those cases where the psychotherapist is frankly not a Christian, 
by making it clear that the Christian faith is cognitively an over- 
belief, a going beyond the corpus of scientific statements, rather 
than a contradiction of any scientific certainty. 

One final tip: Even at the risk of giving the impression that 
he is “in some sense, at some level, ‘really’ motivated by hunger 
and by the approval motive (or the unworded expectation that 
these drives might otherwise be thwarted)” (p.95), the reader 
will find it desirable to use a dictionary liberally. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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Outlines on the Nitsch Epustles 


SECOND SUNDAY IN ADVENT 2 PETER 1:2-9 


The aim and purpose of this text is expressed in v.2: “Grace and 
peace be multiplied unto you through the knowledge of God and of 
Jesus, our Lord.” Peter here plainly points to a right knowledge of 
God in Christ as basic for spiritual health. I suggest therefore that 
the introduction occupy itself with this great truth: “That if once 
a man thinks that God's principal relation to him is to demand and 
to command, you will get no work out of that man; that such a notion 
will paralyze all activity and cut the nerve of all service. And the 
converse is as true, namely, that the one thought about God which 
is fruitful of all blessing, joy, spontaneous, glad activity, is the thought 
of Him as giving and not of demanding; of bestowing, and not of 
commanding.” This will lead you directly into the theme: 


The Secret of an Abundant and Fruitful Life 


I. The secret lies in the knowledge that God is a giving God, who 
has supplied us with all that we need 


A. V.3. God “has called us by His own glory and virtue” (ASV 
reading). That means: “He hath called us by the glory, the raying 
out of His love, and He hath called us by (His virtue) the activity 
and the energy, the power in action of His great and illustrious Spirit.” 

B. V.3. He has provided for us “all things that pertain unto life 
and godliness.” “Come and look at My storehouses, count if you can 
those golden vases filled with treasure; look at those ingots of bullion; 
gaze into the vanishing distances of the infiniteness of My nature and 
of My possessions, and then listen to Me. I give thee Myself — Myself, 
that ye may be filled with all the fullness of God.” 

C. V.4. “.. . ye might be partakers of the divine nature.” — “It 
means that into every human spirit there may pass a seed of Divine 
life which will unfold itself there in all purity of holiness, in all 
tenderness and gentleness of love. ‘God is love; and he that dwelleth 
in love dwelleth in God, and God in him.’” 

D. V.4. All these things are ours by reason of “exceeding great 
and precious promises” —the great and precious promises that lie in 
Christ's incarnation, namely, that the Divine became partaker of the 
human so that the human might partake of the Divine. 
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Il. The secret lies in the knowledge that we must apply all diligence 
in exercising ourselves in, and thus perfecting, the Christian graces 
given us in Christ Jesus 


Be sure you get the transition from Part I to Part II. God having 
done His part, you now do yours. God having given you all, you 
now make diligent use of it. 


A. V.5. “. . . giving all diligence.” — Peter would say: “Because 
you have all these requisites for such a life already given you, see that 
you bring besides into the heap of gifts, as it were, that which you 
and only you can bring, namely, ‘all diligence.” —“If you want to 
be a strong Christian, a happy man, you must bend your back to the 
work and give all diligence” in the use and exercise of the Christian 
graces. There are no short cuts by way of fine emotions, good inten- 
tions, or select moments of rapture and communion. 


B. Such “giving all diligence” to, and exercising ourselves in, the 
Christian virtues will then climb the ladder of graces as outlined in 
vv. 5-7. It will add to our faith, virtue—that is energy and strength. 
To our energetic faith it will add knowledge born out of experience. 
Out of this knowledge will spring temperance, a steady calm and 
composure. This temperance will produce the golden fruit of patience, 
and patience will walk hand in hand with godliness under every stress 
of life. And, of course, godliness will show itself in brotherly kind- 
ness that will reach out in charity, love. 

The conclusion is plainly written out for us in vv. 8,9. But carefully 
note, and make the most of it, how these verses again point to the one 
springboard that spells out either the success or the failure of life. 
“If these things be in you” (v.8), it spells activity “in the knowledge 
of our Lord Jesus Christ.” “He that lacketh these things” (v.9) can 
tread his failure in this, that he “hath forgotten that he was purged 
from his old sins.” 

NOTE: Ail quotations, except those taken from Scripture, are taken from 
Alexander Maclaren’s Exposition of Holy Scripture, Vol. XVI, II Peter. 


Corvallis, Oreg. A. W. SCHELP 


THIRD SUNDAY IN ADVENT 
HEBREWS 12:15-25 
(This text is so filled with allusions to O.T. history and experience that 
it presents a problem in two directions. If you try to make all of the references 
clear, you will have a fine lecture but not a sermon. If you deal with none of 
them, you will lose the force of the whole text. 
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This outline seeks a solution by dealing with the one event to which the 
text devotes the most space, meanwhile making passing reference to some of 
the others. It is an attempt to do this while keeping the spirit of the season.) 

The dominant figure of Advent is John the Baptist. His warnings 
cut the heart. His outcries at the sight of Israel's Hope, finally come, 
stir the soul. In all his preaching there is a warning and (for those 
who take the warning to heart) a great joy. Like all warnings it is 
meant to help us avoid danger. It is a cry to us, in this generation, 
floating down the lazy river of materialism on our padded couches 
of plenty, that we are drifting away from the land of God's Christ 
and His people toward the rapids of despair and the falls of destruc- 
tion. We must act quickly — 


We Must Take the Grace of God in Jesus Christ Seriously 
as His New Testament People, Being Warned by the 
Experiences of the O.T. People of God 


I. The experience of God’s people at Sinai 


A. The background —after delivery from Egypt, many miracles. 
Now the high point was coming. God the Deliverer would reveal 
His special message to His special people. Expectations must have run 
high—and mostly all in the wrong direction. 

B. The experience itself — physical concomitants were awe-inspir- 
ing, but the message was too much. Essence of it was a description 
of God's holy people, patterned after Him. It was a message of death 
because nobody fit the description. This was signaled by physical 
death associated with the giving of the message. 

C. The reaction of God’s people —fear, trembling, terror. The 
gulf between God and man yawned black and wide. After a few 
words they needed a mediator. Shortly thereafter they forgot the 
warnings. This is the history of the race. 


II. The experience of God’s people at Mount Zion 


A. Background — from among the Gentiles, with nothing to offer 
God, condemned by the same words of Sinai, we are called. The 
preaching of the new agreement in various ways has called us to 
Mount Zion, to the people of God. 

B. The experience itself —we do not come to a physical moun- 
tain. No extraordinary physical happenings. But a voice speaks from 
heaven. The Spirit of the living God speaks. It is a ministry of life, 
telling of the forgiveness and life that is to be our gift under the new 
agreement. It speaks of Jesus’ outpouring of blood for us and how it 
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is sprinkled for the removal of all that separates us from God. It does 
not say “Be holy” but “Be made holy” by the holiness of Christ. 

C. The reaction—the only reaction to this experience — faith. 
Love lays hold on you, and you know it cannot and will not ever let 
you go. You are caught up into a community of “just men made 
perfect.” You stand forever in the presence of the living God, sur- 
rounded by others who, like you, live on the Word of forgiveness. 
You do— if you take it seriously. 


Ill. We must take the grace of God in Christ seriously as His N.T. 
people 

A. The warning —we must be on guard against the things that 
prevent life and serious faith. We cannot take it for granted. There 
is no such thing as “cheap grace.” We are warned against being prac- 
ticing materialists, like Esau, while professing a faith that has no 
power in our lives. How seriously are we taking the grace of God 
in getting ready for Christmas? If it is not the center, it is nothing. 
Again, do we find the rush of the season sending down roots of bitter- 
ness that create family strife? Does the “closeness” of Christmas 
underline only more deeply the bitternesses that are found in con- 
gregational and family life and have affected many? 

B. The great joy —a renewal of the seriousness of our faith which 
we once had, or a deeper seriousness than we have ever had, can make 
the event of Bethlehem the exciting story of Life for you. It can bring 
to your consciousness, into your very “normal” life, the reality of the 
innumerable angels, the festal gathering of the elect. It can bring 
you to the Mediator of the life that has no end. 

All this is words until you take it with the seriousness of all your 
life. Listen to the warning. Lay hold of the joy. 
South Weymouth, Mass. KENNETH MAHLER 


FOURTH SUNDAY IN ADVENT 
2 CORINTHIANS 4:3-6 


“Christmas, Christmas everywhere!” The decorations in streets, 
stores and homes, the happy carols that meet our ear wherever we 
go, and the many greetings from friends and acquaintances that arrive 
daily could convince us that at long last the world had accepted 
Christianity. 

But the experience of other years tells us that all this is a delusion. 
Even the noblest sentiments and choicest feelings will have been dis- 
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sipated by the time the decorations and carols are gone, and the old 
greed, hatred, and selfishness will be back. The truths of Christmas 
will be forgotten with its tinsel, tunes, and trees. It will have been 
a disappointment to many. 

Why is Christmas such a cruel delusion to the hopeful child of God? 
Why is it so difficult to convince the world of the need and blessing 
of Christ? This has always been the world’s way. The number of 
unbelievers has ever far exceeded that of believers, and it will always 
exceed it. 


I. The nature of unbelief 


A. Atheism, agnosticism, and skepticism are forms of unbelief, 
but not the only forms with which we must contend. 

B. Involved also is a denial of “Christ as Lord” (v.5). “The 
image of God” (v.4). The denial of Biblical doctrines such as the 
atonement, sin, universal grace also falls into the area of unbelief. 

C. This is not generally accepted today. Many people hold that 
truth is not absolute but relative. Also that unbelief is a matter of 
opinion. Pilate’s “What is truth?” has many modern counterparts. 
But God views every unbelief seriously. “If ye continue in My Word” 
(John 8:31; John 14:23). The Word, the whole Word, and nothing 
but the Word. 


Il. The cause of unbelief 


A. Not God, for He has given sufficient light. 
1. Nature (Ps. 19:1-4; Rom. 1:20) 
No mere machine is nature Wound up and left to play, 
No wind harp swept at random By airs that idly stray. 
A spirit sways the music, A hand is on the chords, 
Oh, bow thy head and listen, That hand, it is the Lord's. 


Norwegian Folk Song 
. Conscience. (Rom. 2:14, 15) 


we bd 


. But Scripture, which is known far and wide and the world’s 
best seller, is God’s best light. 

4. The influence of Christianity, its culture, its feasts, such as 
Christmas and Easter, its hospitals and other charities, its 
educational institutions have spread the light of the Gospel. 

B. Satan, the god of this world age, has blinded them. Many ways. 


1. Materialism and hedonism are among the most persistently 
damaging. Luxuries, creature comforts, pleasures are reg- 
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ularly used to keep out Christ or to impede His progress 
into human hearts. 

2. Intellectual doubts re veracity of the Bible; the divine origin 
and mission of the church; evolutionism; the divisions in 
the church. 


> 


3. Errors. Rome; Protestant sects; cults. Reminds us of “Hath 
God said” (Gen.3:1). “Another gospel” (Gal. 1:8; 2 Cor. 
11:3,4). “Angel of light.” (2 Cor. 11:13, 14) 


The god of this world age will do anything, employ every means, 
and work incessantly to accomplish his wicked ends. He is the author 
of all unbelief as well as confusion and sin. 


Ill. The cure of unbelief 
A. The Gospel must be applied. 


1. One Gospel, whether “Christ's,” “ours,” “every,” or “the.” 
The good news in Christ Jesus. Not ourselves but Christ. 
(V.5) 

2. Every word of Scripture is related to that Gospel. Law a 
“schoolmaster” (Gal. 3:24). Sanctification follows from 
Gospel. All of Bible serves the Gospel. Gospel must be 
discerned in Scripture to properly understand it. 


3. As it is given. Palatable and unpalatable. No compromis- 
ing. No additions or subtractions. No reduction “to make 
a sale.” (Rev. 10:10; Ezek. 3:17-21) 


4. No other choice since we are “slaves for Jesus’ sake.” (V.5) 


B. This is done by preaching. 


1. Professionally — pastors, missionaries, teachers. This must 
be continued and increased. “Sent.” (Rom. 10:15) 


2. By the laity too. Wherever and however it can be done. 
Word and life. So the early church grew. 

3. Modern methods dare not be neglected. Printed page, 
radio, TV. 


Since both in point of numbers and in percentage unbelief and 
paganism are growing faster than Christianity and since our Lord’s 
return is imminent, the sense of urgency ought to be upon us. 


“Wake, awake, for night is flying.” 
San Francisco, Calif. ARTHUR C. NITZ 
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CHRISTMAS DAY 1 JOHN 1:1-7 

When we read the Christmas Gospel according to St. Luke, we are 
reminded how much we need the interpretation of angels to under- 
stand what God has done. We would never see in the swaddling clothes 
and the manger the sign that our Savior has been born. 

St. John is our angel this morning, telling us what we see when we 
look into the manger and whom we behold when we look upon the 
Babe. Suddenly the meanness and the lowliness of it all is transfigured 
into ineffable glory, even the very glory of God, because of who this 
is and the meaning of His coming to us. From God Himself hear the 
Word that creates what it says: 


Merry Christmas! Thy Life Is Come! 


I. The certainty of the coming 


A. Special certainty is needed here because of the astounding 
nature of what is told us. 

1. The coming is the very coming of God's Son in the flesh 
(“that which was from the beginning,” v.1). 

2. The coming is the coming of the Word of Life (v.1). This 
is the basic reason for being merry in what is told us: the 
coming is not in judgment and wrath, the coming that we 
have deserved and expect, but for the purpose of giving 
us life, life which we do not have in ourselves. Here is the 
meaning of the lowliness of the Babe: we need not fear 
but can embrace Him for our life. 

3. The coming is the coming of the very life that the Son 
has toward the Father (v.2) in order that that life might 
be our life. This is now our life toward the Father. 

NOTE: It should be emphasized that this is what we be- 
hold in the Babe born of the Virgin Mary, to rid Christmas 
of all sentimentality and our hearts of all unbelief. 


B. The witness of the apostles is direct witness. 
1. All this that they claim is what they saw as they beheld 
Jesus Christ — here develop the repetition of the apostle 
which insists on direct contact with this ineffable truth in 

the person of Jesus. 
2. The witness tells us that God was made flesh and dwelt 
among us so that we might see His glory in the face of 
Jesus Christ. We are bound for our vision of God to the 
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Babe in the manger: in Him dwelleth all the fuliness of 
the Godhead bodily. We are bound for the vision cf Jesus 
to the witness of the apostles. 


Il. The purpose of the witness 


A. That we might be sharers with John in what was given to him 
to see, etc. We can be as certain as John was. 


B. That we might have fellowship with the Father and the Son. 
The broken relationship of sin is eliminated, removed, in the birth of 
Christ. We did not come to God; indeed, we could not. But God came 
to us in the person of Jesus in order that we might again be one with 
Him. 

C. That we might be merry on Christmas as John was (v4). 
This is basic to every Christian expression of Merry Christmas, that 
our joy may be full in that we share it with others as they learn from 
us that Life is come from God. 


Ill. The reality which this opens to us 
A. God is Light, and in Him is no darkness at all. 

1. Far from terrorizing us as the glory from Mount Sinai, it 
blesses us as the glory from the manger. 

2. Light is God’s gift to us in Jesus so that we may break with 
the darkness which destroys us. It should be noted that 
darkness is no longer our way of life, even though we may 
fall into dark deeds. Faith in Jesus for what He is here 
proclaimed is the real break with darkness and the real life 
in the light of God. In His Light, Jesus, we see light. 


B. God Himself establishes the fellowship of the redeemed. 

1. The Son of God was made flesh in order that He might shed 
His blood for the cleansing of our sins. The manger already 
hints at the cross for the shedding of blood to wash away 
our sins. This is what makes us merry, because this is what 
gives us life. 

2. God brings us back into the family which sin had disrupted. 
Not only does sin separate from God, it also separates us 
from one another. Thus in Jesus all is restored by the act 


of God Himself. 


Merry Christmas! How weakly this comes as a wish from our lips, 
unable to produce what it says; all too soon flat and stale and dull by 
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much repetition without meaning. “That our joy may be full,” “fel- 
lowship with the Father and the Son,” “cleansing from all sin” — that’s 
what God creates when He tells you Merry Christmas! 


Minneapolis, Minn. WILLIAM A. BUEGE 


SUNDAY AFTER CHRISTMAS 2 PETER 1:10-15 


Special Accent: The word of the text (RSV) chosen for special 
accent and emphasis is the word “remind” (KJV, “remembrance”). 
The theme is “Remind One Another.” After the Christmas celebration 
the members of the church must continue to remind one another of 
the meaning of the Christmas event. The word “remind” can be de- 
veloped to explain the real and continuing meaning of Christmas, and 
it can be used to undergird genuine Christian worship and witness, 
i.e. reminding one another of our “call and election” in Christ. This 
thought also fits well with the propers for the day. The Epistle (Gal. 
4:1-7) expands the meaning of Christmas by showing that by and 
through the coming of the Son to be born of a woman we are called 
to be sons and heirs, not slaves. In the Gospel (Luke 2:33-40) we 
see Simeon, Mary, and Anna reminding one another of the redemption 
of Israel found in the child Jesus, the Christ. 

Our lives are full of reminders of all kinds —alarm clocks, weather 
forecasts, flags, policemen, gauges on the car instrument panel, etc. 
Children must be reminded endlessly in order to learn the ABC's, 
multiplication tables, family rules, etc. For weeks there have been 
reminders of Christmas everywhere. The world lives by reminder. 
The church does too, for the very purpose of its existence is to 


Remind One Another 


I. Christians must constantly remind one another of their call and 

election in Christ 

A. The church is a mutual reminding society (vv.12-15). Three 
times in this short text Peter mentions the need of reminding one 
another (KJV, “remembrance” ). Every society or organization has 
a stated purpose, e. g., the Lions, Kiwanis, Rotarians, SPCA, NAACP, 
League of Women Voters, etc. The church’s stated purpose is to re- 
mind one another of Christ, in essence to say to one another, “Look 
at Jesus Christ and what He did for us.” That’s why we had special 
Christmas services. That’s why we worship. 

B. As long as we are in the body, we must always remind one an- 
other (vv. 12,13). Peter was about to die when he wrote this letter, 
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yet he kept on reminding. Refer to the Quo Vadis tradition. St. Paul 
reminded endlessly. Cf. today’s Epistle. 


C. We must remind one another even though we know the truth 
and think we are established in it (v.12). We repeat the Gospel 
every Sunday, every day. It’s a sin to look on the Gospel as “old stuff” 
or to say, “We heard all that before,” and neglect the task of regular 
reminding. The Christmas story is Gospel. It’s “old stuff” that we 
know so well, yet we want to emphasize it anew every year. Can we 
ever remind one another of the truths in the liturgy too often — Kyrie, 
Agnus Dei, Gloria in Excelsis, Creed, Our Father? 

D. “Reminding” means arousing out of sleep (v.13). Study Greek 
word. Use illustration of heavy sleeper who has to be shaken into 
consciousness. We're sleeping if we don’t know the purpose of the 
church, if we're not faithful in worship, if we don’t continue a vigor- 
ous Christian life. The purpose of our worship and mutual Christian 
witness is to arouse one another out of sleep. 

E. Reminding one another is important now because we shall soon 
put off the body and the opportunity for reminder will be past (v. 13). 
Refer to St. Peter’s experience. Ponder your present age. How many 
of your “threescore years and ten” are already past? The rapid suc- 
cession of passing Chistmases reminds us of swiftly passing opportu- 
nities for reminder. 


Il. The Christian call and election of which we are to remind one an- 
other, if zealously pursued, leads to heaven 


A. The Christian call and election is to faith in the Gospel of our 
Lord Jesus Christ (vv.10,11). God calls us by His Gospel. Cp. 
Luther's explanation of the third article of the Creed. Parallel: Matt. 
11:28. Analyze the name “Lord and Savior Jesus Christ” (v.11). The 
Gospel tells us of our Lord, to whom we owe allegiance and obedience, 
our Savior (Jesus), who snatches us away from death and gives us 
eternal life by His death and rising to life, and the Christ whom God 
anointed as the Messiah and Redeemer. 

B. The Christian call must be zealously pursued (v.10). Too often 
there is little zeal (KJV, “diligence” ) in our Christianity. We falsely 
think of zeal as fanaticism and associate it with sects. We therefore 
wrongly shy away from genuine and godly Christian zeal. Rather we 
are to “confirm” (KJV, “make sure”) our call with zeal. Cp. con- 
firmation in the church. It requires study of the Word, a sacred prom- 
ise, faithfulness. The same is required in order to zealously confirm 
our Christian call. 
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C. Thus we avoid the danger of falling away (v.10). Don’t think 
that Christians can’t fall away. Falling away from the Christian faith 
is easy, unconscious. This is Satan’s way. Parallel: 2 Peter 2:20-22. 
A mountain climber takes precautions to avoid falling. He uses spikes, 
picks, ropes, especially the trick of tying himself to other climbers. 
Christians tie themselves to one another by reminding one another 
of the Christian call. 


D. The end of the Christian call, zealously pursued, is heaven 
(v.11). It’s the final issue of it all. Cp. Christmas, usually a little 
bit of heaven in our lives, already fading away this year. Parallel: 
2 Cor. 5:1-4. 


Life is full of reminders. Review some, especially those of Christ- 
mas. The church, too, is a place of reminder. Its chief purpose is to 
remind one another. 


Berkeley, Mo. HAROLD W. SCHEIBERT 
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THE LOST DIMENSION IN RELIGION 

Under this heading Professor Tillich, in the Saturday Evening Post 
(June 14, 1958), propounds the thesis that the Western man has lost, 
in his religion, the “dimension of depth,” which means that he has lost 
an answer to the questions: What is the meaning of life? Where 
do we come from, and where do we go? What shall we do, and what 
should we become in the short stretch between birth and death? 
Dr. Tillich admits that there exists today a revival of interest in religion, 
that the churches report a rapidly increasing membership, that there 
is a mushroomlike growth of sects, that religion is being widely 
discussed on college campuses and in the theological faculties of uni- 
versities, and that men like Billy Graham and Norman Vincent Peale 
attract masses of people. Nevertheless, as he maintains, there is no 
reasonable answer to the question regarding the meaning of life. That 
is true of the two main modern schools of thought: the analytic and 
the existential. There certainly is an answer to the religious question 
of our period, but it may not be available to us. The answer is not 
given by increased church membership or church attendance, nor by 
conversion or healing experiences, but it is given by the awareness 
that we have lost the dimension of depth and that there is no easy 
way of getting it back. “He who realizes that he is separated from 
the ultimate source of meaning shows by this realization that he is 
not only separated, but also united. This is just our situation. 
This does not mean that the traditional religious symbols should be 
dismissed, though they have lost their meaning in the literalistic form 
into which they have been distorted. If the resurgence of religion 
would produce a new understanding of the symbols of the past and 
their relevance for our situation ... it would become a creative factor 
in our culture and a saving factor for many who live in estrange- 
ment, anxiety and despair.” 

Dr. Tillich’s tragic “if” implies the admission that neither philosophy 
nor scientific research can supply the answer to the “lost dimension of 
depth.” That answer is given only in Christ and His message of salva- 
tion and is apprehended by faith. The present revival of interest in 
religion, the rapidly increasing church membership, the mushroomlike 
growth of sects, and whatever other religious phenomena appear today, 
are so many urgent monitors to the Christian church to answer the 
question regarding the meaning of life by the Biblical truths of the 
Gospel. JOHN THEODORE MUELLER 
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REFLECTIONS ON TWO FRENCH BIBLES 

Theology Today (July 1958) under this heading offers a brief “re- 
view-articie’ on two recently published French Bibles which show, on 
the one hand, a new interest in Biblical studies by Catholic scholars 
and, on the other, the fact that Roman Catholic Biblical studies “in 
many ways run counter to or at least transcend the tormal, traditional 
dogma ot the Roman Church.” The two Bibles are known as the Bible 
de Jérusalem and the Bible de la Piéiade. The former is so named be- 
cause it originated as a project of the Ecole Biblique et Archéologique 
Frangaise in yerusalem. Many of the initiators, editors, and translators 
are members ot the Dominican Order and discipies of the late Father 
Lagrange, who tounded the school. The chiet characteristic of the 
Biple is its doctrinal orientation to the official theology ot the Roman 
Church, though, as the writer says, the introductions and notes are re- 
markably tree trom narrow dogmatism. It seems, however, that the 
editors ot this Bible are convinced of the autonomy of tradition. Scrip- 
ture is scrutunized by them for the objective value of its testimony in- 
stead of being used as an arsenal ot prooftexts for the detense of 
dogma. At any rate, the treedom with which the editors handle such 
problems as tne sources of the Pentateuch, the authorship of the various 
parts ot Isaiah, and the literary and historical origins ot tne tour Gospels 
cannot very well be reconciled with the early decrees of the Pontifical 
Biblical Commission. 

The Bible de la Pi¢iade is edited by Edouard Dhorme, who formerly 
directed the Ecole Biblique. So tar only the first volume of this Bible, 
containing the Torah and the historical books of the Hebrew canon, 
together with I and II Maccabees, has appeared. The second volume 
wil include the Prophets and the Poetical Books, together with the 
Apocrypha, but not the books of the New Testament. The general 
scope of the work is not primarily doctrinal. The editor's attention 
goes rather to the cultural and religious values which modeled the 
soul of the Hebrews. His method is exclusively philological and his- 
torical. Of Dhorme the writer says: “He sees in the Bible much more 
than a historical record of the past, or even the sacred Book of the 
Hebrew people. It is rather [to him} the Book through which all men 
may find comfort and counsel, and attain to full human stature.” 

JOHN THEODORE MUELLER 


BRIEF ITEMS FROM THE NATIONAL LUTHERAN COUNCIL 
Thousand Oaks, Calif. — Financial commitments totaling more than 
$775,000 were made in a single month by three Lutheran church bodies 
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toward the establishment of a new college here. Expected to open in 
1961, it will be California's first Lutheran four-year arts college. 

The commitments were in the form of subsidy allocations and fund 
campaign goals for 1959 and 1960 approved at national conventions in 
June by the Augustana Lutheran Church, Evangelical Lutheran Church, 
and United Evangelical Lutheran Church. At later dates decisions on 
financial support for the college project in the next two years will be 
made by the other two participating bodies, the American Lutheran 
Church and the Pacific Northwest Synod of the United Lutheran 
Church. 

Dr. Orville Dahl, president of the college's developing agency, said 
that “if our present plans take shape and we open the college in the 
fall of 1961, it now appears as if we may have made an investment 
of approximately $3,000,000 by that time in the first phase of the 
college program.” 

The developing agency, known as the California Lutheran Educa- 
tional Foundation (CLEF), has established its office on a 206-acre 
ranch which was acquired here for the college campus. Thousand 
Oaks is in the Conejo Valley, 15 miles west of Los Angeles, near U.S. 
Highway 101. 

Dr. Dahl said the five participating church bodies have adopted a 
plan by which each one is giving consideration to assuming a pro-rata 
share of a $2,600,000 development program for the next three years 
leading up to the scheduled opening date of the college. The shares 
are calculated on the bodies’ relative confirmed membership in Cali- 
fornia. 

Dr. Dahl also reported that three of the church bodies backing the 
large educational venture have previously made available $380,000 
which, together with $50,000 of operating capital supplied by local 
church bodies, has been used to provide financial undergirding and 
reserve funds for the launching of the project, acquisition of the 
college, and the first year’s operation of CLEF. 

Warsaw. — Opposition to the proposed establishment of a Lutheran 
World Federation institute for the study of Roman Catholic theology 
was expressed here by the federation’s Polish National Committee. 
The committee told the LWF that it felt the undertaking could not 
“promote better understanding with Catholicism.” It stated that the 
Polish Lutheran churches regard any attempt to reach understanding 
with the Catholic Church as likely to be fruitless. 

Enumerating current problems in contacts with Catholicism in 
Poland, it said negotiations on these matters are difficult. According 
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to the committee, the Church of Rome proceeds on the assumption 
that the Polish Lutheran Church, lacking priests and apostolic suc- 
cession, is not really a church. The Polish view was given in a lengthy 
reply to an LWF invitation to its member churches to comment on the 
proposal, which was made at the Minneapolis Assembly of the federa- 
tion in August 1957. 


A decision whether or not the “confessional research institute” should 
be established will probably be made by the LWF executive com- 
mittee at its annual meeting in Strasbourg, France, October 27—31. 
The committee is expected to act on recommendations to be made in 
Germany in mid-October by an international conference of Lutheran 
theologians convoked by the federation to discuss the institute pro- 
posal and related matters. 


The conference will deal with the broad topics of the ecumenical 
responsibility of Lutheran churches with regard to Roman Catholicism 
and the possibilities of confessional research and contact with Catholic 
theology. Arrangements for the meeting are being made by an LWF 
advisory committee which was appointed after the Minneapolis As- 
sembly to explore the “practical possibility” of the institute idea. 

Geneva.— The Evangelical Lutheran Church of Jordan has now 
been constituted as an autonomous church body, it was reported here 
by the Lutheran World Federation. The new church, composed of 
five congregations with about 1,300 members, was scheduled to hold 
its first synod on August 10. Organization of the body followed ac- 
ceptance of a constitution which has been in the process of prepara- 
tion for the past three years. The Rev. Joachim W. O. Weigelt, a 
refugee from East Germany, has been in charge of the spiritual ministry 
to German and Arab Lutherans in Jordan since 1954 as provost of 
Jerusalem. 

Curitiba, Brazil.— Dr. Ernesto T. Schlieper, 49, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Evangelical Church of the Lutheran Confession in Brazil, 
a federation of four synods with a combined membership of more 
than 500,000. He was vice-president for six years and acting president 
since the death of Dr. Herman G. Dohms in December 1956. With 
the approval of the member synods the federation decided at its re- 
cent quadrennial meeting here to place the president’s office on a full- 
time basis, and it is expected that Dr. Schlieper will devote all his time 
to the post in the near future. He is now a pastor in Rio de Janeiro. 

Sigtuna, Sweden.— A budget of $570,162 for 1959 was adopted 
by the Commission on World Mission of the Lutheran World Federa- 
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tion at its recent annual meeting here. The amount allocated for next 
year is somewhat less than the expected expenditure of $587,488 in 
1958 and the $601,309 spent in 1957. 


The funds will be used to subsidize various churches and missions 
in Asia, Africa, and the Middle East and to underwrite several special 
projects. The program is under the direction of the LWF's Department 
of World Mission. Dr. Arne Sovik, department director, pointed out 
that most of the funds are provided by U.S. and Canadian Lutherans 
through contributions to Lutheran World Action appeals conducted 
in their respective countries. 


Nearly half the 1959 budget represents grants to Lutheran Mission 
New Guinea, the largest Protestant mission in the South Pacific. 
A total allocation of $234,532 includes $163,239 for operating ex- 
penses, $50,706 for capital investment in buildings, and $20,587 as a 
loan for evangelistic work in large centers of New Guinea. 


A grant of $123,652 to Indonesia includes $85,547 to the com- 
mittee On reconstruction and interchurch aid of the Batak Protestant 
Christian Church and $38,105 for other phases of the Batak Church's 
activities. 

In addition, the budget includes: $40,000 for work in Jordan; 
$28,436 for the work of the Berlin Mission in South Africa; $25,000 
as a contingency fund to meet possible emergency needs, particularly 
in Indonesia; $20,066 as the first third of a three-year grant to establish 
a new theological seminary in the vicinity of Rustenburg, West 
Transvaal, South Africa, as a training center for ministers and evange- 
lists; $20,000 to provide scholarships for Asian and African students 
to study in Europe and the United States; $17,375 for operating ex- 
penses of the All-Africa Theological Seminar, a two-year course that 
is scheduled to begin next February at Marangu, Tanganyika; and 
$10,000 as a loan to the Gossner Evangelical Lutheran Church to 
purchase army barracks erected by the government in the church com- 
pound during the war. 


Sigtuna, Sweden. — Formation of an indigenous Lutheran Church in 
Ethiopia that will have some 30,000 members seems likely in the near 
future, it was reported here at the annual meeting of the Commission 
on World Mission of the Lutheran World Federation. Work on a 
constitution for a church body intended to include all Lutheran groups 
in Ethiopia has been proceeding on the field in close consultation with 
mission boards in Europe and America, the Commission was told. 


The proposed organization, it was said, will give full autonomy to 
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the various synods in their own church life and order but will also 
provide legal advantages that could not be gained in a federation. 
According to present plans, the constituting assembly of the “Mekane 
Yesus Church in Ethiopia” is scheduled for next January. 

It is contemplated that with the formation of the new group, the 
Mekane Yesus Evangelical Congregation in Addis Ababa will with- 
draw from membership in the Lutheran World Federation and that the 
church body as such will seek to affiliate with the Federation. The 
Commission was also informed that plans are under way to establish 
a joint Lutheran seminary at Addis Ababa, to be opened in the fall of 
1960. Negotiations are now in progress for the purchase of a site 
for the school. At the present time theological training is given at an 
institute conducted by the Swedish Evangelical Mission in co-opera- 
tion with the German Hermannsburg Mission. Seven young men 
were recently ordained there, almost doubling the number of Lutheran 
pastors in Ethiopia. 

Also active in Ethiopia, in addition to the Swedish Evangelical 
Mission and the German Hermannsburg Mission, are the Norwegian 
Lutheran Mission, the Danish Lutheran Mission, the Swedish Bible 
Believing Friends, and the American Lutheran Church, the latter 
having entered the field in September of 1957. 

More than 100 persons, including consultants and visitors, attended 
the nine-day session of the LWF’s Commission on World Mission from 
July 31 to August 8. American representative and vice-chairman of 
the six-member Commission is Dr. Fredrik A. Schiotz of Minneapolis, 
president of the Evangelical Lutheran Church. 

In the course of its deliberations, the Commission: 

— Announced that the second All Africa Lutheran Conference will 
be held in Antsirabe, Madagascar, Sept. 10—20, 1960. The first 
such conference took place in November of 1955 in Marangu, Tan- 
ganyika. 

— Appointed a committee to study the problems of polygamy in 
Africa for report at the 1960 All Africa Lutheran Conference. 

— Took steps to provide a spiritual ministry to Asian and African 
students studying in Great Britain. 

— Heard that the Evangelical Church of Bavaria is giving serious 
consideration to pioneering a missionary project among some 300,000 
natives in the unexplored mountains of West New Guinea. 

— Received a report that the American Lutheran Church has sent 
out a five-member team of young men to assist in the building pro- 
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gram of Lutheran Mission New Guinea, to serve for two years without 
salary and only expenses paid. This is the fourth group of mission 
builders, making a total of 29 young men sent to the field for this 
purpose. 

— Approved preparation of a history of Lutheran co-operation in 
world missions since World War I and allocated $1,000 to the project. 

— Accepted offer of assistance from Schleswig-Holstein Mission 
in Germany and Lutheran Church of Holland for work on orphaned 
mission fields in Tanganyika which are administered by the National 
Lutheran Council. 

— Commended the five-year program of the World Student Chris- 
tian Federation on the theme “The Life and Mission of the Church” 
as worthy of interest and support and urged financial contributions to 
the program through national committees, churches, and societies. 

— Voted to hold the 1959 meeting of the Commission in Nyborg, 
Denmark, July 30—August 6, and its 1960 meeting in Bukoba, Tan- 
ganyika, the exact dates to be determined. 

In addition to Dr. Schiotz, other Americans present at the Com- 
mission’s meeting here included Dr. Arne Sovik, a member of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church, who is director of the world missions 
department; Dr. Carl E. Lund-Quist, a member of the Augustana 
Lutheran Church, who is executive secretary of the LWF; and the 
Rey. Oscar R. Rolander, secretary of the NLC’s Department of World 
Missions Cooperation. 

A special guest was Dr. Alfred O. Fuerbringer, president of Con- 
cordia Theological Seminary, as a special representative of The Lu- 
theran Church — Missouri Synod. With Dr. Paul M. Bretscher, also 
of Concordia, he was also scheduled to attend the meeting of the 
LWF’s Commission on Theology in Oslo, Norway, August 11—16. 

Present as consultants to the Commission were the mission executives 
of several church bodies, including Dr. Earl S. Erb, United Lutheran 
Church in America; Dr. Rolf Syrdal, Evangelical Lutheran Church; 
Dr. Theodore P. Fricke, American Lutheran Church; and the Rev. Ru- 
dolph C. Burke, Augustana Lutheran Church. 

Bogota, Colombia. — The Evangelical Lutheran Church — Colombia 
Synod (Iglesia Evangelica Luterana — Sinodo de Colombia) was or- 





ganized here during the last week in July. The new body is comprised 
of five congregations, with a sixth in the process of organizing. All 
are the product of the mission endeavors of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church and the United Evangelical Lutheran Church in the United 
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States, which began work in Colombia in 1944. They have about 500 
members in all. There is also an Evangelical Lutheran Church of 
Colombia, composed of congregations serving some 2,000 European 
Lutherans of many nationalities. 


New York.— A German Lutheran orphan who came to this country 
early in the 18th century was honored here for the part he played in 
establishing freedom of the press in America. A bronze plaque in 
memory of John Peter Zenger, printer and newspaper publisher, was 
dedicated at the old Subtreasury Building, Wall and Nassau streets. 
The site—now Federal Hall Memorial—marks the place where 
Zenger was held, tried, and acquitted in 1735 for publishing “seditious 
libels.” 

Unveiling of the plaque took place on August 4, the 223rd anniver- 
sary of Zenger’s trial. The ceremony was sponsored by Sigma Delta 
Chi, national journalism fraternity, and was attended by sixty news 
executives and editors. The plaque, imbedded in the sidewalk, bears 
this legend: 





“On this site, August 4, 1735, John Peter Zenger was acquitted of 
charges that he published libelous statements about the Royal Gov- 
ernor of New York. The jury proclaimed truth to be a just defense 
against charges of criminal libel, thereby establishing the corner- 
stone of a free American press.” 


Also inscribed on the plaque is a statement by Zenger that “every- 
one who loves liberty ought to encourage freedom of speech.” 

Born in 1697 in the Palatinate, a state of the old German Empire 
lying along the Rhine, Zenger was only 13 when he arrived in New 
York in 1710. 

He was apprenticed to William Bradford, then the only printer in 
New York, and rose from apprentice to employee and then to partner. 
In 1773 he left the partnership and started an independent newspaper 
called the “New York Weekly Journal,” which soon became the organ 
of those who opposed the English governor. 

Charged with libeling the governor, Zenger was arrested and im- 
prisoned. Patriots of the colony rallied to his aid, and Andrew Hamil- 
ton was engaged to defend him in the first test case on the issue of 
freedom of the press. Hamilton appealed to the jury to uphold the 
right of the American people “to expose and oppose arbitrary Power by 
speaking and writing Truth.” In spite of contrary instructions from the 
judge, the jury returned a verdict for Zenger. 

Zenger later became the public printer for New York and also for 
New Jersey and edited his newspaper until his death in 1746. 
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All books reviewed in this periodical may be 
procured from or through Concordia Pub- 
lishing House, 3558 South Jefferson Avenue, 
St. Louis 18, Missouri. 


DIE CHRISTOLOGIE DES NEUEN TESTAMENTS. By Oscar Cullmann. 
Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1957. viii and 352 pages. Cloth. DM 12. 


In this book Cullmann aims to go behind the church's later emphasis 
on the natures of Christ to the New Testament’s interest in His activity. 
It is not so much a study in the locus of Christology as an attempt to 
determine exactly how the New Testament pictures the person of Jesus 
Christ. For convenient handling of the material Cullmann takes the 
principal titles of our Lord and treats them under four main headings: 
(a) those that apply to Jesus’ earthly work (Prophet, Suffering Servant, 
and High Priest); (b) those that apply to Jesus’ future work (Messiah, 
Son of Man); (c) those that apply to His present work (Lord, Savior) ; 
and (d) those that apply to His pre-existence (Logos, Son of God, God). 
This methodological approach is not without its hazards, but Cullmann 
overcomes the problem of overlap quite skillfully. His critical acumen, 
as well as his wariness of presuppositions of any variety, is evident on 
every page. His courageous insistence on a proper distinction between 
parallel and genetic phenomena, especially in connection with the xvguos 
and éyos concepts, should prove heartening to all students who have 
sensed the weaknesses in presentations like that of Bousset, but have been 
unable to locate the Achilles’ heel. Cullmann’s discussion on maranatha 
(pp. 219—221) in this connection is especially brilliant. His discussion 
on John 1:18 (pp.317f.) has further support from Papyrus 66, which 
was published apparently after Cullmann’s book went to press. 

There are a number of points, primarily of an exegetical nature, at which 
this reviewer finds himself at variance. To mention but one, in connection 
with Matt. 26:64, pp. 119 ff., Cullmann suggests that Jesus rejects the 
high priest’s identification and substitutes His own. In Euripides (Hippo- 
lytus, 352), we have, however, a phenomenon similar to that found in the 
Biblical text. The nurse says, “Do you name Hippolytus?” Phaedra an- 
swers, “From yourself, not from me, you hear this.” Phaedra does not 
here make a denial but merely wishes to emphasize that it is the nurse 
who is responsible for the vocal identification. In the Matthean passage, 
too, it appears that this is Jesus’ purpose, so that Jesus’ reply is really 
a solemn warning to the high priest. Despite the conclusions the high 
priest has properly drawn, he will yet condemn Jesus and thus betray his 
lack of spiritual insight. 

This book should provoke considerable discussion and will, we think, 
remain a standard in this area for many years. 

FREDERICK W. DANKER 
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UNITY BEGINS WITH YOU: A PERSONALIZED PREVUE OF THE 
AMERICAN LUTHERAN CHURCH. By Robert C. Gremmels. 
Columbus, Ohio: The Wartburg Press, 1958. 64 pages. Paper. 
50 cents. 

What will The American Lutheran Church (TALC), if that will be 
its name, be like? In a folksy style, which makes easy reading, Gremmels 
tells about the history of the synods composing TALC (ALC, ELC, 
UELC), its administrative setup with its officers and boards, its colleges 
and charitable institutions and mission fields, as well as its men’s, women’s, 
and young people’s auxiliaries. The booklet is recommended to all pas- 
tors, teachers, and alert laymen who must know the picture of one third 
of Lutheranism in America. A serious deficiency is the lack of a chapter 
on the doctrinal basis of the union. CARL S. MEYER 


DIE PREUSSISCHE VATIKANGESANDTSCHAFT, 1747—1920. By 
Franciscus Hanus. Munich: Pohl und Co., 1954. xiii and 448 pages. 
Cloth. $18.20. 

Hanus is the editor of Texts, Documents and Studies in Medieval and 
Modern Church History, and he himself contributed the first monograph 
to this series, Church and State in Silesia Under Frederick II (1740—1786). 

In 1707 Frederick I, the new king of Prussia, and Pope Clement XI 
had brief, indirect diplomatic negotiations. Frederick II and Benedict XIV 
had direct dealing with each other through the agent of the Prussian King, 
Giovanni Antonio Coltrolini. Twenty men have been representatives of 
the Prussian or German state at the Vatican since then, of whom 18 are 
discussed in some detail in this volume. Among them the names of Wil- 
helm von Humboldt, Christian von Bunsen, Harry von Arnim, and Kurd 
von Schloezer stand out. The author is not sympathetic with all of these, 
particularly not with Von Bunsen. Within the factual narrative of the 
diplomatic relationships the author does present a facet of church history 
worth knowing. CARL S. MEYER 


A NEW EUSEBIUS: DOCUMENTS ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE HIs- 
TORY OF THE CHURCH TO A.D. 337. Edited by J. Stevenson. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1957. xix and 427 pages. Cloth. 
$4.50. 


THE EARLY CHRISTIAN CHURCH. By Philip Carrington. New York: 
Cambridge University Press, 1957. Vol. 1, xx and 520 pages. Vol. II, 
518 pages. Cloth. $17.50 the set. 


MANUAL OF CHRISTIAN ARCHEOLOGY. By Orazio Marucchi; trans- 
lated by Hubert Vecchierello. Paterson, N.J.: St. Anthony Guild 
Press, 1949. xiv and 450 pages. Cloth. $3.50. 

These three volumes are all valuable additions to the literature on the 
early church. Stevenson’s highly useful work is designed to replace 

Volume I of Kidd’s standard collection. It brings selections, arranged 
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chronologically, from pagan and ecclesiastical sources bearing on the life, 
history, and thought of the church till the death of Constantine. Short 
notes are appended to the texts. There are also notes on the sources and 
a mine-page index. The last deserves to be expanded, since the chrono- 
logical arrangement does not group materials by subject. The selection of 
sources is good. More early Christian inscriptions might have been 
useful (e.g., that of Pectorius). Two additions might be considered 
in the event of a revision: an index of passages quoted, to make it pos- 
sible to locate a specific passage quickly, and a select group of plates. 
Carrington’s volumes are a delight. Based on an intimate knowledge 
of the sources and a tendency to trust them, the work is not a set of 
scholarly curiosities, but a detailed description of the thought and external 
history of the church in its first two centuries. Archbishop Carrington also 
knows how to write. Once you start reading this account, it will be hard 
to stop. The trappings of scholarship are not evident. There are virtually 
no footnotes in the text (though each volume has a good, selective bibliog- 
raphy). Each volume is liberally provided with good maps and excellent 
plates (more references in the text to the plates would be useful). Though 
critical in his use of sources, Carrington’s basic outlook is conservative. 
He accepts the entire Pauline corpus as genuine; James is held to be the 
Lord's brother; the only New Testament book whose authenticity he doubts 
is 2 Peter. One hopes that an edition that students could afford will be 
considered. Otherwise the work will probably be buried in libraries. 
Marrucchi’s volume is interesting. Considering the number of plates 
the cost is extremely low. The bulk of his material is concerned with 
Rome. Almost no notice is taken of the archeology of Asia Minor —an 
omission hard to understand. Noting that the author is almost belliger- 
ently antievangelical does not detract from the great value of the book. 
The treatment of the catacombs is detailed and informative. One of the 
most valuable features of the book is the printing of the complete text of 
the Itineraries that describe the location of the catacombs. The careful 
reader will also note how small a percentage of the material is first 
century. Much is post-Constantine. The book is well documented and 
indexed. EDGAR KRENTZ 


EXISTENTIALISM AND RELIGIOUS BELIEF. By David E. Roberts. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1957. viii and 344 pages. 
Cloth. $5.00. 

This helpful volume, written from the Christian point of view, is one 
of the best general introductions to existentialism available in English. 
In the introductory chapter the author (who before his untimely death 
in 1955 was professor at Union Theological Seminary) points to four 
general characteristics common to all who are called existentialists, whether 

Christian or atheist. First, existentialism reacts against all attempts to 

grasp and explain reality by the intellect. Thus it rebels against all logical 

systems in philosophy. Second, it rejects all mass thinking which under- 
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cuts man’s self-determination and degrades him to a thing, a bundle of 
functions. Third, it distinguishes between objective and subjective truth, 
emphasizing the vital necessity of not merely knowing the truth but of 
being caught up and changed by it in a total commitment of one’s self 
to it. Fourth, man and the world are fundamentally ambiguous. At the 
same time that man is free he is bound by nature and the social order 
in which he finds himself. Thus man is an incongruity, at war with 
himself. 

Simply and informatively, Roberts takes up these four common features 
of the movement again as he discusses six representative thinkers: Pascal 
and Kierkegaard as precursors of existentialism and Heidegger, Sartre, 
Jaspers, and Marcel as the most noted representatives of the movement 
today. ROBERT D. PREUS 


A REARRANGEMENT OF THE PSALTER AND A REVISION OF 
THE LECTIONARY. By Charles E. Hill. 2nd edition. Williams- 
town, Mass.: Twin Oaks [1958]. 64 pages. Paper. Price not given. 

In this tried and tested redistribution of the Psalter and the lessons from 
the Sacred Scriptures, Canon Hill has kept in mind chiefly the needs of 

Anglicans who say their morning and evening offices privately. In view of 

the unsatisfactory lectionary of our own rite, Lutherans who say matins and 

vespers privately will likewise find it helpful; the adjustments that they 
will have to make are fairly obvious. ARTHUR CARL PIEPKORN 


“HAVE WE NO RIGHT?” By Mabel Williamson. Chicago: Moody 
Press, 1957. 126 pages. Paper. 35 cents. 

“The missionary has to give up having his own way. He has to give 
up having any rights. He has, in the words of Jesus, to ‘deny himself.’ 
He just has to give up himself.” (P. 9.) 

Christians who support missionaries, who would like to be missionaries, 
or who are missionaries will profit from reading this slender book on 
basic missionary attitudes. The chapter on “The Right to Run Things” 
is worth the price of the book. It bears the hallmark of experience both 
bitter and blessed. It tells how to plant an indigenous church. 

W. J. DANKER 


ALL THINGS MADE NEW: A COMPREHENSIVE OUTLINE OF 
THE BAHA'I FAITH. By John Ferraby. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1958. 318 pages. $6.75. 

Ferraby, a former King’s College (Cambridge) scholar and himself 

a Baha'i, tries here to present to English-speaking readers “words of 

Baha'u'llah [1817—1892]} and ‘Abdu’l-Baha [1844—1921] on every 

important topic; to outline briefly the history of the Central Figures of 

the Faith and still more briefly that of Baha’i Community; and to present 
the vision of the Faith conveyed to Baha’is by its first Guardian,” the late 

Shoghi Effendi. As an authoritative document in comparative religion, 
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which bears the imprimatur of the British Baha'i community, Ferraby’s 
description of this modern optimistic and syncretistic religion from the 
inside has great value, even though Shoghi’s death has already involved 
unanticipated administrative modifications. . ARTHUR CARL PIEPKORN 


THE WISDOM OF THE FATHERS. By Erik Routley. Philadelphia: The 
Westminster Press [1958]. 128 pages. Cloth. $2.25. 


In eight chapters British Congregationalist Routley demonstrates that 
many of the concerns which confront the Christian community today have 
been with the church for centuries and that even after a millennium and 
a half, more or less, the ancient fathers and writers of the church have 
thoroughly relevant things to say to their 20th-century successors. His 
method is simple: Let the “learned and articulate Christian mind” that 
first came to successful grips with an issue report his solution. Thus Origen 
discusses Biblical hermeneutics, Clement of Alexandria speaks on the 
relation of faith and knowledge, St. Athanasius confronts Christology, 
St. Augustine talks about grace and free will, St.Cyprian asserts the funda- 
mental unity of the church and affirms the responsibilities of spiritual 
leadership, St. Basil of Caesarea describes a Christian’s self-discipline, and 
St. John of Damascus considers the case for “graven images” (‘visual 
aids,” Routley calls them) in the New Testament. The introductions and 
the analyses are both just and lively. Used under the direction of a com- 
petent leader, this would be an excellent introduction to the fathers for 
any intelligent adult Bible class. It is no criticism of the book that this 
reviewer wishes that it provided not fewer words by Routley but more 
words by the fathers. ARTHUR CARL PIEPKORN 


LUTHERLEXIKON. Edited by Kurt Aland. Stuttgart: Ehrenfried Klotz 
Verlag, 1957. 438 pages. Cloth. DM 19.00 


This is not a lexicon of Luther’s German as the title might suggest. It is 
rather a collection of 1727 short quotations (up to 15 lines) arranged 
under approximately 800 entries. The collection has two purposes: (1) to 
make available to pastors and laymen purple passages from Luther for 
quotation; (2) to make Luther available to those who wish to gain in- 
sights into the Gospel but cannot read Luther in the great editions. All 
selections are in modern German. While no quotation is given more 
than once, it is used more than once by an ingenious system of cross 
referencing. Exact references are given to the Weimar edition. Only one 
lapsus mentis came to this reviewer's attention: on page 410 a quote from 
James 1:6 is credited to Luther (Luther expressly cites it as quotation in 
the Large Catechism). One benefit this work has that Aland does not 
mention in his preface: Browsing in this volume will often make you 
want to read the short passage in context. This book will urge Luther 
on you. This is a volume a pastor may even suggest for the older parish- 
ioner who still reads German. The paper is excellent, the printing and 
binding well done. EDGAR KRENTZ 
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QUELLEN ZUM WORMSER KONKORDAT. Edited by Wolfgang Fritz. 
Berlin: Walter de Gruyter und Co., 1955. 83 pages. Paper. DM 6.80. 
This anthology in the series called Kleine Texte fir Vorlesungen und 
Ubungen offers over 40 Latin texts pertaining to the 12th-century Con- 
cordat of Worms — including a letter of Ivo of Chartres to Archbishop 
Hugo of Lyons and the interesting invitation of Lambert of Ostia to the 
Holy Roman Emperor, Henry V, to attend the general council planned 
for the summer of 1122—as well as to the English Investiture con- 
troversy. For those working in the problem of state-church relations this 
little compend will be decidedly helpful. A survey of the significant 

literature relating to the controversy is added. 

PHILIP J. SCHROEDER 


CONCORDIA MUNDI: THE CAREER AND THOUGHT OF GUIL- 
LAUME POSTEL (1510—1581). By William J. Bouwsma. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1957. ix and 328 pages. Cloth. 
$6.50. 

Bouwsma, of the University of California at Berkeley, is one of the 
noteworthy scholars of the Renaissance era and a product of Harvard. 
His study of Postel stamps him as a topnotch historian of the history of 
ideas. 

Postel was a Frenchman, a humanist, “the most learned Christian 
cabalist of his day,” a linguist, and “a philosopher and theologian of 
sorts.” His career is relatively unexciting; his ideas are much less so. 
The principles of order were important to him. He was concerned “with 
the harmonious order of the soul and its harmonious relation to the uni- 
verse” (p.114). Peace, unity, order in the social sphere were important 
to him. The animus mundi and anima mundi, according to Postel, are 
two cosmic principles, a cosmic sexual dualism that he borrowed from 
Aristotle. The animus mundi is identified by him with Christ; the anima 
mundi with the Venetian Virgin; pagan gods and goddesses are identified 
with them, as are Noah and Naoma. Judaism and Hellenism, history and 
myth, authority and reason are to be reconciled by these principles. This 
is only one aspect of Postel’s thought. Bouwsma’s judgment that “only 
a small proportion of Postel’s utterances can be dismissed as the ravings 
of a lunatic,” (p.171) will find concurrence; since Postel’s thought was 
important to the 16th century, the serious student of the Reformation era 
cannot dismiss it. CARL S. MEYER 


A CATHOLIC CATECHISM (KATHOLISCHER KATECHISMUS DER 
BISTUMER DEUTSCHLANDS). Illustrated by Albert Burkart. 
New York: Herder and Herder, 1957. xv and 448 pages. Cloth. 
$4.95. 

This is the English adaptation of the epochal, almost revolutionary, 
new German Roman Catholic Catechism for children. The general level 
of pupil maturity implied is slightly above that of our own church's junior 
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catechism, Growing in Christ. In directing the preparation of this new 
book of instruction the German hierarchy specified that it was to be 
God-centered, Christ-centered, Bible-centered, and Church-centered, a book 
for children, a book for living (“above all concerned with guiding chil- 
dren to God by means of a living faith”), and a book for our times. 
The new catechism is remarkably successful in accomplishing these objec- 
tives. There are 136 lessons altogether. An introductory three lessons 
are followed by 41 in Part I (Of God and Our Redemption), 46 in 
Part II (Of the Church and the Sacraments), 36 in Part II (Of Life in 
Accordance with God’s Commandments), 10 in Part IV (The Four Last 
Things). An appendix includes a rule of daily life, prayers (common 
formulas, prayers at Mass, daily prayers, occasional prayers), a list of the 
books of Holy Scripture. A typical lesson consists of a colored illustration 
(invariably a delight to the eye; thoroughly modern in conception, in the 
severe economy of means, in simplicity of execution, and in pedagogical 
impact); several verses of Holy Scripture, slightly under a page of ex- 
position (roughly 250 words); items to consider (usually between four 
and eight); the questions and answers from the catechism that are the 
particular subject of the lesson (usually one or two); a resolution (“for 
my life”); apposite Biblical verses; applicable items from the church's 
liturgy and practice; “things to do” — sometimes a project (for example, 
“draw the vestments of the priest, and write the name of each on your 
drawing”), more often suggestions that call for reflection and verbaliza- 
tion (for example, “What Bible stories tell us how God revealed His 
holiness to men?” or “Pray the song of the three young men in the fiery 
furnace”). In addition, there may be other iterms, such as a recom- 
mended element in a rule of life; a homely proverb (for example, “God 
gave us nuts, but he He did not crack them for us”); “exercises in self- 
control”; a “principle” (for example, “in no parish should anyone be 
completely neglected”); a brief historical anecdote; practical proposals, 
such as “some ways of doing good in the parish”; a quotation “from the 
teaching of the saints”; a paragraph of apologetic headed “What would 
you say”; or an explanation or a paragraph of summarizing commentary, 
like this on “the story of creation in the Bible”: “In this story God wants 
to teach us what is important for our salvation: that he has made all things; 
that he has created man; that the laws which govern the universe and the 
lives of men are from him. These truths were expressed in such a way as 
to make them understandable to the people of the time when the Bible 
was written.” 


The exposition is notable for its careful avoidance of technical terms; 
for example, in the 25 pages devoted to the Holy Eucharist the terms 
“transubstantiation,” “concomitance,” “propitiatory,” and “Real Presence” 
do not occur even once. No less notable is the absence of interconfessional 
polemics; anti-Roman propaganda is frequently taken account of in 
a “what would you say” paragraph, but the source of the charge is never 
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mentioned by name. All in all, A Catholic Catechism admirably exem- 
plifies sound Christian pedagogy. 

There is no fudging doctrinally. The theology is unabashedly Tri- 
dentine. The definitions that give Lutheran Christians pause are there — 
the universal authority of the Bishop of Rome; purgatory; the Immaculate 
Conception and the Assumption of the B. V. M. as “articles of Faith”; the 
textually intolerable feminine subject in Gen. 3:15 b; statements like this: 
“Through his suffering and death Christ has made atonement for the sins 
of the world; through suffering God gives us the opportunity to atone 
with Christ” (p.29). Yet as a result of the deliberately Christocentric, 
theocentric, Bible-centered, and Church-centered orientation of the cate- 
chism, these emphases tend to be eclipsed by the great assertions that are 
a part of the ecumenical, authentically catholic, deposit of the faith. 


The English version is only occasionally identifiable as a translation. 
Though faithful to the original, it omits some of the exclusively national 
matter of the German text or at least adapts it to the altered circum- 
stances of the United States and the British Isles. Spanish, Italian, and 
Japanese versions are already in print, and French, Dutch, Portuguese, and 
Polish translations are in preparation. ARTHUR CARL PIEPKORN 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF MODERN CHRISTIANITY SINCE 1500. 
By Frederick A. Norwood. New York: Abingdon Press, c. 1956. 
256 pages. Cloth. $3.75. 


Neither “the risks of superficiality and vagueness,” of which Garrett 
Biblical Institute's Yale-trained church historian Norwood is admittedly 
aware, nor the almost inevitable dangers of imbalance have wholly been 
avoided in this concisely written but broadly conceived textbook for a 
course in modern church history. At the same time Norwood’s style is 
attractive and interesting, and in the area where the book is deliberately 
strong-—— modern American ecumenical-minded Protestantism — this sur- 
vey furnishes a good historical introduction. 

ARTHUR CARL PIEPKORN 


HISTORY OF ANCIENT PHILOSOPHY (GESCHICHTE DER ALTEN 
PHILOSOPHIE). By Wilhelm Windelband, translated by Herbert 
Ernest Cushman. New York: Dover Publications, 1956. xv and 393 
pages. Paper. $1.75. 


The second German edition of this work was already six years old when 
Cushman did it into English in 1899, so that six decades of diligent 
inquiry have gone into the field since then. Despite the absence of this 
important newer literature, Windelband’s history is still an outstanding 
text in its broad field, which begins with Thales and ends with Origen, 
Plotinus, Jamblichus, and Proclus. Students will be grateful for this rela- 
tively inexpensive paperback reissue. ARTHUR CARL PIEPKORN 
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EZEKIEL: THE MAN AND HIS MESSAGE. By H. L. Ellison. Grand 
Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., c. 1956. 144 pages. Cloth. 
$2.50. 


To write a short but adequate treatise on a long and difficult book of 
the Bible like the Book of Ezekiel is an achievement. Ellison has suc- 
ceeded in doing so. Into 144 pages he has compressed an exposition of the 
48 chapters of Ezekiel that gives the reader an over-all and satisfying 
understanding of the basic message of this “queer” prophet. In order to 
conserve space he has not “hesitated to dismiss a chapter in a paragraph 
where the message has seemed obvious,’ making room “for fuller dis- 
cussion of problems.” He has “also ignored all critical questions” which 
in his judgment “have no direct bearing on the interpretation” (p.11). 

Not all his unargued assumptions merit applause. Ellison is not able 
to cope with the prophetic utterances of Ezekiel without resorting to 
a millennialistic interpretation. To his credit, however, it should be said 
that it is not of the crass kind that finds a literal correspondence for each 
phrase found in the symbolical language of prophecy. There are also other 
specific statements of interpretation that are not beyond cavil but do not 
materially detract from the value of this concise and penetrating analysis. 

WALTER R. ROEHRS 


THE HOURS OF JEANNE D’EVREAUX, QUEEN OF FRANCE. Edited 
by James J. Rorimer. New York: The Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
1957. 28 pages, plus 48 full-page plates. Paper. $2.60. 


The Book of Hours, here reproduced in part, which very probably once 
belonged to the bride of 14th-century Charles IV of France and which 
is now in the possession of the Cloisters in New York, is a tiny volume 
of 209 folios, each only 35g by 2% inches. If we assume the correctness 
of the identifcation, the illuminator was the innovating Paris master John 
Pucelle. Forty-eight characteristic pages, including all the full-page pic- 
tures, are here reproduced in a magnification of slightly over two diameters, 
which makes close examination even easier than the original would. 
Discreet use of color and a vellumlike paper stock help to reproduce the 
effect of the original. This is a lovely little book to have or to give. 

ARTHUR CARL PIEPKORN 


PRINCIPLES OF CHRISTIAN WORSHIP. By Raymond Abba. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1957. xiii and 196 pages. Cloth. 
$2.75. 


In this authentically intercontinental book an Anglo-Australian who 
was a businessman, schoolmaster, and church musician before he became 
a Congregational clergyman, theological professor, and interdenominational 
leader, engages in liturgical discussion with fellow Free Churchmen. 
Opposing expediency as a solution to worship problems and pleading in- 
stead for a return to the relevant theological and historical first principles, 
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he attempts to give the Free Church minister a practical guide in the 
conduct of worship and to contribute thereby to a fuller understanding 
among Christians of all liturgical traditions in his readership. The mate- 
rial is organized under six heads — basic principles, origins and develop- 
ment, the ministry of the Word, public prayer, church praise, the sac- 
raments. Except on issues affecting the sacraments, Lutherans will generally 
approve Abba’s proposals. Even in the excepted area they will take com- 
fort from his energetic polemic against individual cups at Holy Com- 
munion, precisely because he writes as a Free Churchman. This is an 
unusually significant contribution to the literature of the Protestant wor- 
ship revival. ARTHUR CARL PIEPKORN 


SACRAMENTAL TEACHING AND PRACTICE IN THE REFORMA- 
TION CHURCHES. By G. W. Bromiley. Grand Rapids: Wm. B. 
Eerdmans Publishing Co., c. 1957. 111 pages. Boards. $1.50. 

Scottish Anglican Bromiley explicitly concerns himself in this “Path- 
way Book” primarily with the sacramental practice and interpretation of 
those denominations which, like his own, “took the Reformed rather than 
the Lutheran path” (p.8) and which regard the sacraments as instituted 

first and foremost “to help our understanding of the Gospel” (p.7). 

ARTHUR CARL PIEPKORN 


WILLIAM PENN: A BIOGRAPHY. By Catherine Owens Peare. Phil- 
adelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1957. 448 pages. Cloth. $6.00. 


THE WITNESS OF WILLIAM PENN. Edited by Frederick B. Tolles and 
E. Gordon Alderfer. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1957. xxx 
and 205 pages. Cloth. $3.75. 


Forty biographies, we are told, have been published of William Penn 
(1644—1718). Many of them deal with one or the other aspect of his 
life; few have reached the completeness achieved by Mrs. Peare. The re- 
liabilty of the work must be attested to; however, this reviewer would 
prefer to see the notes (pp.415—426) given as references or footnotes. 
Considerable emphasis is placed on the personal life of Penn and his 
family life. The theological aspects of Penn’s thoughts are largely 
neglected. For all that, the work makes good reading. Penn’s life spanned 
the late Stuart period in England and the last part of the first century of 
English colonization in America. He belongs to the first generation of the 
Society of Friends, a co-worker of George Fox, Thomas Loe, and Robert 
Barclay. 

William Penn was an assiduous writer. The bibliography of his writings 
covers seven pages (pp.438—444) in Mrs. Peare’s work. The excerpts 
edited by Tolles and Alderfer give a good sampling of his writings. 
William Penn’s most famous book, No Cross, No Crown, is represented 
(pp. 46—G0); so is The Rise and Progress of the People Called Quakers 
(pp. 7—43), a valuable introduction to Quaker theology. Other excerpts 
illustrate the political science of William Penn, “The Christian Statesman.” 
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Especially valuable are Penn’s writings on liberty of conscience. The 
People’s Ancient and Just Liberties Asserted (pp.87—105), the account 
of the famous Penn-Mead trial, is noteworthy. There is also a good 
selection of Penn’s aphorisms. 

The reader who has enjoyed Mrs. Peare’s biography will want to read 
some of Penn’s writings first-hand. The selection of Penn’s writings here 
recommended will round out the biography. Both are worth reading. 

CARL S. MEYER 


PEN AND PRINTING PRESS: THE STORY OF THE NATIONAL 
LUTHERAN EDITORS’ AND MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 
AND ITS WORK, 1913—1957. By James A. Ryberg. Rock 
Island: Augustana Press, 1957. vii and 78 pages. Cloth. Price not 
given. 

The compilation of the activities of an influential group within the 
Lutheran Church in America is a well-done, but brief, contribution. 
A perusal of its pages will lead to an appreciation of work done largely 
behind the scenes and one which is often taken for granted. 

CARL S. MEYER 


THE SEVEN LETTERS. By Hugh Martin. Philadelphia: The West- 
minster Press, 1958. 122 pages. Cloth. $2.25. 

Hugh Martin bases his exposition of Rev. 1—3 on his own translation 
of the Greek. The work is characterized by general good sense and no 
mean literary skill. The writer has read the best modern technical com- 
mentaries but exercises independence of judgment. His concern is to 
discover what these chapters meant for the first readers and what they 
say to us today. While some details of interpretation or some theological 
judgments may be questioned, these twelve chapters of exposition will 
prove quite stimulating, not least for the preacher who looks for some 
practical guidance in treating this section of Scripture. 

VICTOR BARTLING 


PREFACE TO PASTORAL THEOLOGY: THE MINISTRY AND 
THEORY OF SHEPHERDING. By Seward Hiltner. New York: 
Abingdon Press, 1958. 240 pages. Cloth. $4.00. 

The title of this somewhat esoteric work is honest. It describes quite 
adequately all that Hiltner attempts to do. He has a fascinating facility 
in discussing theory, but one has the impression that he does this more 
with himself than with the reader. In consequence, the book does not 
read well and is not very interesting at many points, and some of it is 
not very meaningful or practical. 

Part I discusses pastoral theology from the viewpoint of task, person, 
and history. Part Il gives proper orientation to the theology of shep- 
herding, communication, and organizing, and these are treated perspec- 
tively. In Part III, the content of “pastoral operations” (the author's term ) 
is described as healing, sustaining, and guiding. In discussion of these 
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pastoral functions, the author makes extensive use of the published 
journals of the Rev. Ichabod Spencer, a 19th century Presbyterian pastor 
who kept detailed records of his pastoral interviews. On the basis of 
Spencer's cases, the discussion becomes more practical, but it is actually 
more wordy than the insights developed would seem to warrant. 

For the reader who delights in the delicacies of debate, this book offers 
acceptable fare. The practical pastor in the battle line, however, may 
become impatient with the lack of meat-and-potatoes fact to sustain 
him in his work. HARRY G. COINER 


THE LADDER OF PERFECTION. By Walter Hilton, edited by Leo 
Sherley-Price. Baltimore: Penguin Books, 1957. xxiii and 256 pages. 
Paper. 

Hilton (died 1395?), probably the most influential of that distinguished 
company of fourteenth-century English mystics that included Dame Julian 
of Norwich, Richard Rolle of Hampole, and the unknown author of 
The Cloud of Unknowing, was an Augustinian Canon Regular at St. Peter's 
Priory, Thurgarton, near Southwell. The Ladder of Perfection — notable 
for many thoroughly evangelical insights, including salvation sola fide — 
gradually unfolds the progress of the devout Christian through the destruc- 
tion of “the dark image of sin” and its replacement by the image of the 
Lord Jesus to an ever-deepening union with God. The present paperback 
version of this great classic (at least the eleventh since Wynkyn de Worde 
first printed it in 1494) is a thoroughgoing modernization of Evelyn 
Underhill’s edition of the fourteenth-century original. 

ARTHUR CARL PIEPKORN 


THE NARRATIVE: A Faithful Narrative of the Surprising Work of God 
in the Conversion of Souls in Northampton and Neighboring Towns 
and Villages in New England, in a Letter to the Rev. Doctor Colman 
of Boston, on November 6, 1736. By Jonathan Edwards; edited by 
James A. Stewart. Grand Rapids: Kregel Publications, 1957. 82 
pages. Cloth. $1.95. 

The editor calls the Narrative “a priceless document.” His abridgment, 
however, has taken away some of its value, and his notes do not com- 
pensate for the depreciation. Nevertheless, to those who wish for a bit 
of a first-hand introduction to Jonathan Edwards and his diagnosis of the 
process of regeneration as seen in the Awakening of 1734 and 1735 this 
book can be useful. CARL S. MEYER 


WEGGELEIT ZUR EWIGKEIT. By Hans Rottmann. Porto Alegre 
(Brazil): Casa Publicadora Concordia, 1958. 463 pages. Cloth. 
Cr. $140,00 (about $1.75 U.S.A.). 

This is a book of daily devotions designed to give guidance to pilgrims 
on their way to the eternal world. The writer follows the Christian Year, 
indicates for each day a well-chosen passage for Bible reading, then 
presents a devotional treatment (usually covering one page) of an 
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appropriate Bible verse. The author is professor at Seminario Concordia, 
but there is nothing “professorial” about his presentations. In simple 
sentences and chaste, choice German diction he speaks to the heart of 
plain people. Pastors who have parishioners still using German in their 
private or family devotions will do them a service in directing them to 
this excellent manual. Younger American pastors and students who would 
like to improve their German reading ability might find this book a useful 
aid also for this purpose. VICTOR BARTLING 


THE THUNDERING SCOT: A PORTRAIT OF JOHN KNOX. By 
Geddes MacGregor. Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1957. 
240 pages. Cloth. $3.95. 

John Knox is a character worth knowing. His own history of the 
Reformation in Scotland gives the best portrait of him, but an interpre- 
tation, such as the one by MacGregor, is extremely useful. The average 
reader will find MacGregor’s work more to his liking than Lord Percy’s 
biography, more sympathetic than Andrew Lang’s, and more readable than 
Hume Brown's. The years 1559 and 1560 were decisive for the Reforma- 
tion in Scotland; during those years John Knox was the preeminent leader. 
He was active in politics and in religion. MacGregor stresses his activity 
rather than his theology. Knox, it can be said without exaggeration, is 
one of the foremost figures in the history of Scotland. MacGregor’s por- 
trait is recommended to anyone who wants to know Knox better. 

CARL S. MEYER 


MEISTER ECKHART: AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 
HIS WORKS WITH AN ANTHOLOGY OF HIS SERMONS. 
By James M. Clark. New York: Thomas Nelson and Sons, 1957. 
xi and 267 pages; 4 full-page plates. Cloth. $6.25. 


MEISTER ECKHART: DEUTSCHE PREDIGTEN UND TRAKTATE. 
Edited by Josef Quint. Munich: Carl Hanser Verlag, 1955. 547 
pages. Cloth. DM 17.80. 

“The whole ramshackle edifice of Eckhartian studies in this country,” 
Glasgow’s Clark concludes, “ought to be pulled down and a fresh start 
made” (p.120). His book is itself a valuable contribution to this 
destructive-constructive project, as far as the present state of research 
permits. Nearly half the book is devoted to a careful rehearsal of what 
in Clark’s opinion can safely be said about the great Thuringian Do- 
minican mystic and theologian who, though he is one of the most eminent 
figures in the history of medieval Christian thought, died with seventeen 
articles from his works denounced by John XXII as heretical and eleven 
more “as ill-sounding, dangerous and suspected of heresy.” Here Clark 
surveys Eckhart’s times, his personal history, his theology and philosophy 
—notably his doctrines of God and man and his ethics — his mysticism, 
his scholarly attainments, the problems that confront Eckhart scholars, 
and the relation between Eckhart and the Friends of God. The picture 
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that emerges from this admittedly sympathetic but scholarly inquiry is 
that of a basically orthodox, gifted, courageous, but sometimes imprudent 
preacher and theologian, a capable administrator, and a sober mystic. The 
balance of the book reproduces in careful English and with the necessary 
annotations twenty-five of Eckhart’s vivid vernacular sermons, together 
with his 1327 disavowal of heresy and John XXII’s bull of condemnation 
In agro Dominico (1329). Here and there Clark has slipped. For in- 
stance, it is not true that “a Dominican friar had never before been 
charged with heresy” (p.v); as Eckhart himself pointed out at his trial 
in 1326, St.Thomas Aquinas and St. Albert the Great “had both been 
accused of heresy” (p. 22). On p.50 “Jacob Alkindi” appears as “a Jewish 
scholar” rather than the Iraqi Arab philosopher that he was; Pseudo-Denis 
turns up persistently as “Areopagitica” (pp. 58,97,102,266); and the 
Arabic Liber de causis is astonishingly attributed to Gilbert de la Porrée 
on p. 103. 

In the second volume we have proportionately less introduction and 
more Eckhart. The editor-translator is the same Quint who for the past 
two decades has been putting out the critical edition of Eckhart’s German 
works for the Deutsche Forschungsgemeinschaft. Forty pages of succinct 
biography and perceptive analysis of Eckhart’s mystical theology are fol- 
lowed by excellent modern German versions of Reden der Unterweisung, 
Eckhart’s theological tabletalk with his “spiritual children”; the lovely 
Buch der gottlichen Tréstung (or Liber Benedictus) which he wrote for 
the consolation of bereaved Queen Agnes of Hungary; the famed sermon 
Vom edlen Menschen that he preached before her; 59 other vernacular 
sermons (including 19 of the sermons translated into English by Clark); 
four famed “Eckhart legends”; and the already cited bull of John XXII. 
The scholarly notes are segregated at the end of the book. 

More than ordinary interest attaches to both these titles in view of 
the indirect influence which Eckhart exerted upon Luther — chiefly via 
Tauler but also through the whole climate of German mysticism that he 
helped to produce. ARTHUR CARL PIEPKORN 


NORTH COUNTRY BISHOP: A BIOGRAPHY OF WILLIAM NICOL- 
SON. By Francis Godwin James. New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1956. xiv and 330 pages. Cloth. $4.50. 

William Nicolson (1655—1727) is a secondary figure in the late 
Stuart and early Hanoverian period. He was Bishop of Carlisle (1702 
to 1718), Bishop of Derry in Ireland (1718—1727), and was appointed 
Archbishop of Cashel just before his death. As Bishop of Carlisle he 
was a member of the House of Lords of the English Parliament (he was 
a “Church Whig”) and in Ireland he held a similar position. He belongs 
to a small group of pioneers in historical and linguistic studies (Anglo- 
Saxon and Old English). 


The affairs of two dioceses, political history, academic and scholarly 
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happenings, and the life of an interesting personality pass in review in 
this scholarly work. The author has nicely accomplished his purpose 
(pp. viif.): “The present study attempts to show the close relationship 
between the religious and secular history of the period, and to do so in 
terms comprehensible to the general reader.” CARL S. MEYER 


THE CHURCH IN THE NEW TESTAMENT PERIOD. By Adolf 
Schlatter, translated by Paul P. Levertoff. London: S.P.C.K., 1955. 
335 pages. $4.25. 

This book, the first work by Schlatter to be translated into English, holds 
that the church did not begin with Peter or Paul but that “the Event of 
Easter gave her existence” (p.4). The hallmark of the church is “the 
centrality of faith,” for which “the Life, Death, and Resurrection of Jesus 
were woven together as a single, indivisible event” (p.5). The first 
period of the church “paid little attention to the apostles as individuals 
and... did not judge their importance by what each of them achieved 
separately” (p.11). 

“Slowly it was recognized that the unity of the Church could not 
come by uniformity” (p.60). The Jewish Christian was to remain a Jew 
and the Greek Christian a Greek. Christ, with whom the Christian was 
joined in Baptism, became central. In Christ the Christian is free, but 
this does not mean “license to set human law at naught” or deny the 
natural. Neither knowledge, asceticism, nor mysticism were permitted to 
become the salient marks of the church. 

The book pays much attention to the Jewish Christians and their re- 
lation to the Gentiles. It makes pride the chief stumbling block of the 
Jew confronted by the Gospel. 

Although there are a number of statements with which one cannot agree, 
the book offers many penetrating insights into the atmosphere of the 
apostolic church and reveals a depth of learning. It is conservative in its 
approach to isagogical problems. E. L. LUEKER 


INSPIRATION AND INTERPRETATION. Edited by John W. Wal- 
voord. Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1957. 280 
pages. Cloth. $4.50. 

This Evangelical Theological Society symposium contains ten chapters, 
each by a different contributor, including J. Bartin Payne (‘The Biblical 
Interpretation of Irenaeus”), J. Theodore Mueller (“Luther and the 
Bible”), Kenneth S. Kantzer (“Calvin and the Holy Scriptures”), Paul 
King Jewett (“Emil Brunner’s Doctrine of Scripture”), and Carl F. H. 
Henry (“Divine Revelation and the Bible”), the last a masterpiece of 
style, theological scholarship and profundity of analysis. Though the book 
is neither a comprehensive treatment of the history of the doctrine of 
inspiration nor an exhaustive study of exegesis and hermeneutics, the 
areas sampled are handled with competence and satisfactory documentation. 
The index, though somewhat sketchy, lists the principal topics. The mul- 
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tiple authorship produces varying levels of excellence both in form and 
content. Collectively and individually, however, the contributors need 
apologize neither for their Bible-oriented faith nor for their scholarship. 
Two quotations may well sum up the thrust of this valuable book. The 
first is a word of Hitchcock (Irenaeus of Lugdunum, Cambridge, 1914) 
cited by Payne: “As we go to school with the Fathers who were in closer 
touch with the great realities, we may come to see something in the 
Scriptures which this enlightened age cannot discern so long as it solely 
employs the rational method.” The second is the concluding statement 
of Henry’s essay: “The controversy raised by what men say about the 
Bible is a matter of changing fashion. But the controversy engendered 
by what the Bible has to say about man is agelong, and upon the way 
each man settles this turns the eternal destiny of the human soul.” 
HERBERT J. A. BOUMAN 


THE PROTESTANT MINISTRY. By Daniel Jenkins. Garden City: 
Doubleday and Company, 1958. 194 pages. Cloth. $3.00. 

This is a kind of second edition of British Congregationalist Jenkins’ 
out-of-print The Gift of the Ministry (1947). The first five chapters of 
the present title — delivered as the 1957 Currie Lectures at the Austin 
(Tex.) Presbyterian Seminary — supersede the first five chapters of the 
earlier book, from which the last three chapters of the present work 
have been reprinted in their entirety. Jenkins regards the “ministry as 
the great ecumenical problem because it is in the ministry that the 
promise and the difficulty of the movement are both focalized” (p. 15); 
this provides the theme of the first chapter, which carries over, with 
some (probably inevitable) denominational slanting into the discussion 
of the true function of the ministry in Protestantism and the author's 
militantly Protestant thoughts on episcopacy. More directly professional 
are Jenkins’ “unpopular thoughts on communication,” his observations 
on the minister’s present and future place in society, which draws added 
force from the author’s British coign of vantage, and the three final 
chapters on the minister’s inner life. Jenkins—as befits a practicing 
clergyman who teaches in a seminary one quarter a year — maintains 
a nice balance between the practical and the academic. 

ARTHUR CARL PIEPKORN 


CHRISTIANITY VERSUS THE CULTS. By Jan Karel Van Baalen. 
Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 1958. Cloth. 
136 pages. $2.00. 


To be forewarned is to be forearmed. Van Baalen forewarns the 
Christian reader against twelve cults or “isms”: Jehovah’s Witnesses, 
Spiritism, Theosophy, Rosicrucianism, Christian Science, the Unity School 
of Christianity, Bahaism, Buchmanism, Mormonism, British Israelism, 
Faith Healing, and Seventh-Day Adventism. In the first chapter he 
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shows how sects happen; in the last three he points up the essentials 
of the Christian religion and the importance of contending for the faith. 
Ravening wolves still come in sheep’s clothing. The author has an effec- 
tive way of exposing the deception. L. W. SPITz 


GOD MY EXCEEDING JOY. By Amos T. Lundquist. Rock Island, IIL: 
Augustana Press, 1956. Cloth. 145 pages. Price not given. 


A good book of private devotions in which Christ remains in the 
center, not merely as our example but more so as our personal Savior. 
The author avoids sentimentality; he writes in a simple, well-worded, 
and direct style, and there is comforting warmth in what he has to say. 
Lundquist is a Lutheran pastor and served as chaplain in the United 
States Navy in World War II. WALTER E. BUSZIN 


PASTORAL PRAYERS FOR THE CHURCH YEAR. By Samuel J. 
Schmiechen. New York: Abingdon Press, 1957. 144 pages. Cloth. 
$2.00. 


Pastors should welcome this carefully prepared volume, since it con- 
tains many prayers which they can well use on many occasions. Though 
in his prayers for Maundy Thursday (No.48) and for Holy Communion 
(No. 87) Schmiechen speaks ambiguously regarding the meaning and 
intent of Holy Communion and though one must select his prayers with 
discrimination, one will find among the 126 he includes many which 
will supply a need. The author is copastor of St. Paul’s Evangelical and 
Reformed Church in St. Paul, Minn. WALTER E. BUSZIN 


A TREASURY OF THE CROSS. By Madeline S. Miller. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1956. 240 pages. Cloth. $3.95. 


This eminently worthwhile book lives up to its subtitle: “Crosses of 
Christendom: Their Variant Forms, Their History, the Stories Behind 
Them, Their Part in the Devotion of the Church.” In the book the 
author takes the reader on a delightful journey through many lands and 
across many centuries as she describes the hundreds of types of crosses. 
She says: “On no single object has more artistry been lavished.” The 
book would be an excellent gift for members of the clergy, for teachers, 


and for the laity. WALTER E. BUSZIN 


ENGLISH AND WELSH CRUCIFIXES (A.D. 670—1550). By J. Eric 
Hunt. London: S.P.C.K., 1956. 92 pages. Cloth. 25/—. 


A superb book which will be appreciated especially by those who are 
interested in Christian culture and art. It contains no fewer than 39 
beautiful and impressive photographic reproductions of English and 
Welsh crucifixes, plus much textual information regarding them. Sculp- 
ture, painting, and stained-glass windows are the sources of the repro- 
ductions shown. WALTER E. BUSZIN 
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DIGGING UP JERICHO: THE RESULTS OF THE JERICHO Ex- 
CAVATIONS 1952—1956. By Kathleen M. Kenyon. New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger, 1957. 272 pages. Cloth. $5.50. 


This highly readable first-hand account of the latest excavations at 
Tell-es-Sultan, the site of the Old Testament Jericho, will probably long 
stand as a model of popularization without oversimplification of a very 
complicated and technical subject. The descriptions are so vivid (to say 
nothing of the 64 plates and numerous other sketches and line drawings), 
and enough anecdotes of the crises and perils of the life of an excavator 
are related, that the reader almost feels himself on the very spot. 

Not only a facile introduction to the methodology of modern arch- 
aeology, the book is also an exemplification of the means by which a sober 
but imaginative scientist like Miss Kenyon uses the frequently sparse and 
fragmentary materials turned up by the spade in an attempt to reconstruct 
the whole history of the site— including such matters as the relations 
of its inhabitants with other ancient peoples, their internal living con- 
ditions, and their religious beliefs. Discoveries are consistently related 
to topics of interest to the Biblical reader. 

The most important contribution to knowledge by these excavations 
has been their elucidation of Jericho’s habitation during the late phases 
of the Stone Age, first by the “hog-back-brick people,” then by the 
“plaster-floor people,” and by succeeding invaders in turn. Second, much 
new material about life in the Middle Bronze Age (that is, the patriarchal 
age) has turned up. Third, and not least sensationally, it is now estab- 
lished (in contradiction to Garstang’s earlier conclusions) that almost 
all evidences of Late Bronze Age Jericho have disappeared because of 
erosion and other factors, with the result that we are left with no ar- 
chaeological light at all on the Biblical account of its capture by Joshua. 
As Miss Kenyon points out, however, this does not mean that the Biblical 
tradition is to be doubted—and in general her remarks in the final 
chapter anent the relationship between the various Biblical histories and 
archaeological evidence are very well taken. HORACE D. HUMMEL 


NEW LIGHT ON THE MOST ANCIENT EAST. By V. Gordon Childe. 
New York: Grove Press, 1957. 255 pages. Paper. $1.75. 


The fact that this work now appears in its fourth edition and in paper 
binding amply attests its abiding popularity and more than transient 
value. As the author writes in his preface to the new edition, the fifteen 
years since the book first appeared have “witnessed so many discoveries 
in the Near and Middle East as to fill new chapters and so unexpected 
as to render others obsolete.” 

In popular fashion and yet with a wealth of detail and careful doc- 
umentation the author traces the history of the major ancient Near East 
sites from their earliest signs of human occupation in Neolithic times 
down to the Early Bronze Age. Egypt receives the greatest attention, 
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followed in decreasing order by the early Mesopotamian cultures (espe- 
cially the Sumerian), the civilization centering at Mohenjodaro and 
Harappa in the lower Indus valley, and scattered other early settlements 
in Iran and the Fertile Crescent. Childe is especially interested in evidences 
of diffusion from one culture to another; he dedicates the entire final 
chapter to this subject. 

Profuse illustration with sketches and line drawings (plus many plates 
in the cloth-bound edition) enable the reader to follow with ease the 
detailed descriptions of the pottery and architecture of the various centers. 
Although only a third of one chapter deals with the Holy Land itself, 
the work will greatly elucidate archaeological methods and introduce the 
reader to the immensity of accumulated evidences on ancient Oriental 
history, even before the age of Abraham. Whatever the degree of the 
reader's interest in archaeology, Childe’s manual will prove to be an 
invaluable reference work. Horace D. HUMMEL 


LOVE AND CONFLICT. NEW PATTERNS IN FAMILY LIFE. By 
Gibson Winter. New York: Doubleday and Co., 1958. 191 pages. 
Cloth. $3.50. 


A generation ago noted social scientists were pessimistically predicting 
the end of the family as our culture had known it. But the trend shifted 
before the mortal blow was dealt. The family which survived, however, 
is a different family. It demands understanding. 

This book is a tremendous help to this end. It is as exciting a book 
on the family as I have read within the last year. While it covers many 
facts regarding family life which are quite familiar in the general lit- 
erature on the family, it does so in support of a basic thesis: Our modern 
mechanized, impersonalized world creates within the individual an in- 
tense desire to intimacy. Marriage is interpreted as a haven of intimacy, 
but people are apt to plunge into marriage with a peculiar desperation 
and intensity, and in their attempt to “make the marriage work” they 
run the risk of smothering it. In applying his thesis the author reveals 
rare skill in articulating a commonplace of family life in a way that 
makes it come alive with understanding. 

Winter writes from the triple background of Protestant Episcopal pas- 
tor, Navy chaplain, and professor of sociology and ethics. This provides 
a sensitivity to the theological foundations of the family, a concern with 
communicating with people largely alienated from a Christian heritage, 
and the sociological insight that is imperative for an adequate under- 
standing of the modern family. DAVID S. SCHULLER 


JESUS AND HIS COMING. ByJ.A.T. Robinson. New York: Abing- 
don Press, 1958. 192 pages. Cloth. $4.00. 
The basic thesis of this challenging book is: The teaching of the 
Parousia is a later apocalyptic development imposed on the more primitive 
approach represented by Jesus and the early church. Robinson develops 
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the thesis by attempting to show first of all that Jesus did not anticipate 
a Parousia but His vindication, that is, “a coming to appear before the 
presence of God in exaltation and triumph” (p.131). Passages which 
seem to speak of a coming judgment and the need of watchfulness apply 
not to “a future advent, but to those climactic events in which he himself 
stood” (p.82). Jesus’ approach is eschatological, not apocalyptic. It was 
the later church which transferred His “proleptic eschatology” (this is 
Robinson’s alternative to “realized eschatology”) into the thought-forms 
of apocalyptic, thus effecting a compromise between a minority viewpoint 
and the orthodox conception. The minority viewpoint is represented in 
Acts 3, according to which Jesus in His earthly life was the Messiah- 
elect, “the forerunner of the Christ he is to be” (p.145). If His preach- 
ing of repentance is accepted now, then those who heed His Word will 
receive Him in due time as the Christ. The orthodox view is represented 
by Acts 2. On this view we have a “fully inaugurated eschatology, 
according to which, from the Resurrection onwards, the Christ comes in 
power to his own, till all is finally subjected to that saving sovereignty 
which God has willed to accomplish through him” (pp. 138 f.; cp. p. 150). 
The concept of the Parousia is designed to meet the need of unfulfilled 
prophecy and those ingredients in Jesus’ teaching which “did not yet 
appear to have been accounted for” (p.151). The Gospel of John doc- 
uments the earliest eschatological thinking, or the pre-Parousia stage. 
It was probably composed very early, then edited and published at a later 
date in Asia Minor (p. 164). In his Gospel the present and the future 
are seen as an indissoluble whole instead of as a sequence of events ter- 
minating in an event (Parousia) that is not an essential element in the 
eschatology inaugurated at Jesus’ death and resurrection. 


It would be unfair to the author of this brilliant piece of criticism to 
isolate one or two points in his argument and with brief mention to 
attempt thereby to discredit the validity of the entire thesis. It is safe, 
however, to say that his approach to the Fourth Gospel is not unlikely 
to raise isagogical protests. But the major criticism will undoubtedly 
hover around his analysis of the synoptic data. The problem still remains 
whether Jesus was concerned only or primarily with the fact that in 
connection with His ministry God’s judgment was taking shape. Vital 
synoptic passages seem concerned not with the question whether men will 
recognize themselves as under judgment and as a consequence believe 
but whether those who have ostensibly come to that recognition will in 
the face of apparent absence of Messianic activity live eschatologically 
(cf., e.g., Luke 18:1-8 and Matt. 25:1-30). It is not primarily the delay 
in the Parousia but lukewarmness within the visible church that seems 
to raise questions concerning the Messianic dynamic. To eliminate the 
possible origin of this concern in Jesus’ own mind by interpreting Luke 
18:8, for example, as an editorial addition suggests a weak plank in the 
argument (but see Erich Graesser, Das Problem der Parousieverzoegerung 
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in den Synoptischen Evangelien und in der Apostelgeschichte {Berlin, 
1957], pp. 36 ff.). Robinson’s enthronement interpretation of Mark 14:62 
should be re-evaluated in the light of H. K. McArthur’s strenuous argu- 
ment for a parousia in his article “Mark 14:62,” in New Testament 
Studies, IV (1958), 156-158. 

Undoubtedly this book will be widely read. Some it will irritate. With 
others it should find reserved approval. But it cannot fail to stimulate. 

FREDERICK W. DANKER 


RELIGION, SOCIETY, AND THE INDIVIDUAL. Part I. By Milton J. 
Yinger. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1957. 322 pages. Cloth. 
$5.00. 


Paralleling this decade’s awakened interest in religion is a growing 
interest in the scientific study of religious phenomena. Gently chastising 
the social scientist's rather cavalier dismissal of religion in past genera- 
tions, the author claims: “To neglect the study of religion is to miss one 
of the most fruitful ways of studying the life of man.” 

Yinger’s book attempts to communicate with those trained in two dis- 
ciplines: the social sciences and theology. He is scrupulous in his meth- 
odology; he has drawn together a fantastic quantity of material from this 
vast field of inquiry and has arrived at creative positions which hold 
promise of new research. 

His basic approach is a “functional” interpretation, which avoids de- 
scribing religion in terms of its essence or its values and focuses on its 
functions. This involves no denial of the possibility of —and at times 
a necessity for— substantive definitions of religion, but proceeds from 
a methodology which sees definitions as operational devices, mere tools 
for a given analysis. 

His basic definition of religion is “a system of beliefs and practices by 
means of which a group of people struggles with these ultimate problems 
of human life.” On this basis he sets forth a fruitful sociological theory 
of religion and describes its relation to personality and to society and 
some of its major institutions. Many of us who have chafed under the 
rigidity of the Troeltsch-Becker “church-sect” typology appreciate the 
six-classification refinement which he suggests. This book will be exten- 
sively used in sociology and religion courses. Alert pastors will want to 
be familiar with it. DAVID S. SCHULLER 


WITHIN THE CHANCEL. By Thomas A. Stafford. New York: Abing- 
don Press, 1955. 92 pages. Cloth. $2.00. 


Though we cannot always agree with the author, it is heartening to 
note that so good a book was prepared by a leader of a denomination 
which has not always favored liturgical worship and its correct appoint- 
ments. Within the Chancel has much to offer to those who contemplate 
the erection of a new church edifice. However, on some pages one finds 
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chaff as well as wheat. Thus we read: “The sacrament of Holy Com- 
munion is now administered hygienically from individual Communion 
cups. This departure from ancient use is a step forward in keeping with 
modern medical research” (p.31). Again, in encouraging the use of 
electronic organs in small churches, the author misses the principle in- 
volved and in addition makes the erroneous claim that “the higher-priced 
electronic organs can be played so as to produce quite realistic pipe-organ 
effects” (p.30). His illustrations are excellent, though we cannot say 
that they consistently present the ideal, at least for Lutheran worship. 
Some of the definitions furnished in the glossary are not satisfactory. 
WALTER E. BUSZIN 


TO ENJOY GOD: A WOMAN’S ADVENTURE IN FAITH. By Ruth 
Muirhead Berry. Philadelphia: Muhlenberg Press, 1956. 228 pages. 
Cloth. $3.50. 


THE FARMER GIVES THANKS. By Samuel R. Guard. New York: 
Abingdon Press, 1956. 64 pages. Cloth. $1.00. 


GOD WAS THERE. By Roy H. Stetler. Rock Island, Ill.: Augustana 
Press, 1956. 127 pages. Cloth. $1.50. 


One is tempted to refer to these devotional books as being innocuous. 
But what seems on the surface to be harmless may be dangerous, espe- 
cially when based on or related to religion. Pious sentiments and earnest 
moralizing have their place also among Christian people; but if they are 
not related intimately to what the Scriptures have to say regarding man’s 
own corruption and God’s grace in Christ, then we are better off without 
them. This applies especially to materials which are read chiefly by the 
ill and distressed; when applied to the giving of thanks by farmers (as 
well as by others), it easily becomes banal and worse, as may be seen 
from the following excerpt from Guard’s book: “Lord God ... we 
thank thee for a month with two full moons, and a barn with four 
‘very good’ cows that give milk three times a day now—so green are 


thy pastures. . . . Count every click of our planter a prayer to thee to 
bless the seed. Bless every chick and calf, every shote and sheep, every 
cat and canary bird hereabouts. . . . Who made a little farmer feel 


as strong as an ox, yet as gentle as a ewe with twins? Our Lord. Our 
risen Lord! O we thank thee! AMEN.” (Pp. 34 and 35) 
WALTER E. BUSZIN 


THE GOLDEN QUEST OF WORSHIP. By Mary Constance Clapp. New 
York: Vantage Press, 1957. 106 pages. Cloth. $2.75. 


The author of this book is pastor of the Congregational Church in 
Windsor, Mass. Her ardent love for flowers and horticulture in general 
finds expression in her concept of worship. That her book was written 
for members of all creeds and denominations may be seen from state- 
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ments like this: “The hilltops of our lives are reached by many paths, 


and none can say, ‘This is the path, and there is none other. ... We 
share the same faith, the same Savior, the same Father, though our doc- 
trines may differ.” (P.27) WALTER E. BUSZIN 


ELIZABETH I AND HER PARLIAMENTS, 1559—1581. By J. E. 
Neale. New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1958. 434 pp. Cloth. $6.00. 


ELIZABETH I AND HER PARLIAMENTS, 1584—1601. By J. E. 
Neale. New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1958. 452 pp. Cloth. $6.00. 


Sir John has received wide acclaim for his biography of Queen Eliz- 
abeth I and his treatment of the Elizabethan House of Commons. His 
two-volume work on Elizabeth I and her relationships to the parliaments 
of her reign and the work of these parliaments can only add to a first- 
rate scholar’s already great reputation. No one who wishes to be con- 
versant with the second half of the 16th century in English history will 
want to neglect Neale’s works. 

Religion played a large role in governmental affairs at this time. The 
1559 Parliament was responsible for the Elizabethan Religious Settle- 
ment. It made Elizabeth I the “Supreme Governor of the Church of 
England.” Repeatedly Parliament wanted to pass additional legislation 
regarding religion; repeatedly Elizabeth I clung to her prerogatives and 
her principles. The Parliament of 1586—87 was memorable; “in its 
positive result — the execution of Mary Queen of Scots —and in its neg- 
ative — the exposure and defeat of the Puritan revolution — [it] yields in 
interest and significance to none” (I, 191). The relationship of Puritan- 
ism to the development of Parliament, Neale says, is the most important 
theme of the narrative of the first volume from the constitutional point 
of view and, we might add, from the ecclesiastical point of view. The 
intricacies of parliamentary maneuvers are brought out particularly well 
in the discussion of the bills passed in 1595 against the Recusants and 
the Protestant sectaries. 

A valuable feature of the work, among many that might be pointed 
out, is the full reproduction of the speeches made by the queen. Her 
“most princely speech to the House” in 1594 (II, 322 ff.), her “Golden 
Speech” in 1601 (II, 388 ff.), her last public speech to the realm in 
1601 (II, 428 ff.) must be read to be appreciated; they justify the policy 
of including all her speeches. 

The Elizabethan Age had many outstanding personalities. It was the 
age of William Shakespeare and Sir Walter Raleigh, of Thomas Norton 
and Peter Wentworth, of Job Throckmorton and John Penry, of William 
Cecil and Thomas Cromwell, of John Whitgift and Peter Cartwright. 
Over it reigned the Virgin Queen. 

Our acclaim of Sir John’s magnum opus is unabashed and unashamed. 
This work is a major contribution to the historiography of a great age. 

CARL S. MEYER 
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ELEVEN YEARS OF BIBLE BIBLIOGRAPHY: THE BOOK LISTS OF 
THE SOCIETY FOR OLD TESTAMENT STUDY 1946—1956, 
Edited by H. H. Rowley. Indian Springs, Colo. The Falcon’s Wing 
Press, 1958. vii and 804 pages. Cloth. $7.50. 

These annotated book lists are the most useful annual bibliography of 
Old Testament literature available. Theological librarians have long used 
it as a buying guide. They refer students to it as a reliable bibliographical 
source. Old Testament scholars are familiar with its crisp evaluations of 
current literature written by outstanding English scholars. All are signed. 


This reprint of the lists edited by Rowley in the eleven postwar years 
is particularly welcome. Many of these issues are out of print. They 
cover much of the literature of the war years. The single author list 
covering all eleven years makes them even more usable than the originals. 
The subject index. will allow one to find materials on a specific topic 
quickly. The paper is good, the reprinting is clear, the binding is sturdy. 
This librarian will turn to it frequently in the future. Those Bible stu- 
dents who own it will do the same. EDGAR KRENTZ 


THE WITNESSING COMMUNITY: THE BIBLICAL RECORD OF 
GOD’S PURPOSE. By Suzanne de Dietrich. Philadelphia: The 
Westminster Press, 1958. 180 pages. Cloth. $3.75. 


The author is a member of the French Reformed Church and moved 
into theological pursuits through the World Student Christian Movement. 
For eighteen years she was a lecturer on Bible Study in the Ecumenical 
Institute at Bossey, Switzerland. This book grew out of lectures at Union 
Seminary in Richmond, Va. The book operates with a simple Biblical 
method and devotes eight of its twelve chapters to Old Testament mate- 
rials. It thus makes much more use of the principle of unity of the 
Bible for the study of the church than most literature on the church. 
This accent invests the witnessing function of the church with unusual 
force. The power of the preached Gospel, the mission enterprise, the 
apostolic view of history, and the interaction between church and world 
are briefly and interestingly touched. RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 


WORK AND CONTEMPLATION. By Douglas V. Steere. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1957. xii and 148 pages. Cloth. $2.50. 

The Quaker philosopher delivered these lectures at Colgate-Rochester 
Divinity School as a contribution to the huge contemporary literature on 
the nature of work in the Christian experience. By “contemplation” Steere 
means the controlled and concentrated viewing of God, the degree of 
emotional involvement varying with the given situation. Steere suggests 
the possibility of a “basic level” of contemplation, in which he is recog- 
nizing the components of life and joining them into a unity, also at 
work; and he warns against the surrender in “modern industrial work” 
to destructiveness and the erasing of true personality. He stresses manual 
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work done in the “intentional community” as at Taizé or Iona or Kirk- 
ridge in the Poconos. Some readers will find his reflections on too op- 
timistic a level; others will appreciate the accent on manual labor, its 
contribution to marriage, and the ideal that work and contemplation 
must ultimately go together. RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 


THE TEN COMMANDMENTS AND MODERN MAN. By H. G. G. 
Herklots. Fair Lawn, N.J.: Essential Books, Inc., 1958. 190 pages. 
Cloth. $2.75. 


A British churchman publishes a survey of the Ten Commandments, 
growing out of university lectures, which reflects much useful Biblical 
material and a live awareness of current thought and concern such as 
war and peace, contemporary morality, and materialism and life under 
the industrial accent. Emphasis on the whole covenant relation surround- 
ing the Decalogue enables a useful evangelical motivation; and sins 
against the commandments are analyzed not just as guilt but as tempta- 
tion to leave God. This is a useful little book. 

RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 


SAINT LUKE: THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. Translated by C. H. 
Rieu. Baltimore: Penguin Books, Inc., 1958. 176 pages. Paper. 
85 cents. 


This is a handy pocket translation and commentary on the Acts of 
the Apostles designed for the English reader of Sacred Scripture. The 
translation is clear without being chatty, dignified without the liability 
of remoteness. Though the supernatural is toned down at times, St. Luke’s 
larger themes are handled with sympathy. FREDERICK W. DANKER 


BARRIERS: PATTERNS OF DISCRIMINATION AGAINST JEWS. 
Edited by N. C. Belth. New York: Friendly House Publishers, 1958. 
121 pages. Cloth. $2.95. 


“A national institution and an American tragedy” —this is how the 
Anti-Defamation League of B'nai B'rith describes the depth and scope of 
discrimination against the Jews in the United States. This small book 
is a human-rights reader. Its articles survey the areas of discrimination 
—socially, in resorts, employment, education, housing, and the com- 
munity at large. The consistency of discrimination against Jews in some 
areas of business and higher education will come as a surprise to many. 

Some Christians are quite sensitive concerning discrimination against 
Negroes, but this sensitivity does not extend to Jews. The vivid cases 
described should prove useful in awakening them to the corrosive action 
of all discrimination. 

Those who have opposed FEPC legislation with the insistence that laws 
cannot change human nature will find genuine enlightenment in the chap- 
ter “FEPC: How to Answer Its Critics.” DAVID S. SCHULLER 
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CHRISTIAN EDUCATION OF ADULTS. By Earl F. Zeigler. Philadel- 
phia: The Westminster Press, 1958. 142 pages. Cloth. $2.75. 

The subject of Christian education of adults has more often than not 
been treated in a tentative and fragmentary way. There are not too many 
good books on the subject. This work by Zeigler is the most complete 
treatment to date of the newest frontier of Christian education. 

In a book on this subject one looks for a discussion of adult interests 
and needs, a statement of objectives, a delineation of the curriculum, 
and a treatment of methods. Christian Education of Adults deals for the 
most part with these areas. The treatment is competent and adequate. 
Chapters on the young adults, the middle aged, and the older people are 
added for good measure. 

This book offers a resource text which may be used for a course or 
for reading and study by those who wish to understand the process of 
Christian adult education. One finds woven into the fabric of this work 
an emphasis which properly belongs to the concept of adult educational 
activity: that Christians are the church of Christ and that their learning 
and fellowship activity should be directly related to its purposes. 

HARRY G. COINER 


CHURCH AND COMMUNITY IN THE SOUTH. By Gordon W. 
Blackwell, Lee M. Brooks, and S. H. Hobbs, Jr. Richmond, Va.: 
John Knox Press, 1949. 416 pages. Cloth. $6.00. 


In view of the current growth of the Lutheran Church in the South 
this book is probably more significant for us now than when it was 
initially published. While some of its facts are now dated, it still pro- 
vides useful background for understanding the South of today. Ordinarily 
the churchman must draw a few thin facts from sociological studies 
devoted primarily to the secular community. Here the researchers addressed 
themselves directly to defining the role of the church in the Southern 
community. A profile of the rural and the urban South is given. An 
additional section presents an interpretation and summary of a study of 
the relation between church and community in ten selected areas. 

The final half of the book presents digests of sociological studies of 
both the rural and urban South; procedures and techniques for making 
community surveys are described. 

The book is of inestimable value to mission boards throughout the 
South. DaviD S. SCHULLER 


THE ORIGIN AND TRANSMISSION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
By L. D. Twilley. Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing 
Co., 1957. ix and 69 pages. Boards. $1.50. 

This little volume aims to present as briefly as possible the continuity 
of New Testament introductory facts on a popular level. Through skill- 
ful editing the author’s view of the material is maintained without inter- 
ruption, and alternative viewpoints, set off in smaller type, are easily 
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grasped. The author is not hostile to modern critical conclusions. The 
subject of textual criticism is handled with exemplary dispatch for a work 
of this type. Pastors and laymen who wish to gain a fresh look at the 
New Testament should buy this book. FREDERICK W. DANKER 


THE BEGINNINGS OF CHRISTIAN ART. By D. Talbot Rice. Nash- 
ville: Abingdon Press, 1957. 223 pages, plus 48 full-page plates. 
Cloth. $7.95. 

Rice is a thoroughly competent Edinburgh University art historian, 
and his book, while necessarily somewhat technical, has much to recom- 
mend it. For one thing, it covers a period that does not have overly 
much accessible literature in English—the beginnings down to the rise 
of the new outlook that in the West begins to come in about 1100 but 
is delayed until the 16th century in the East. It ranges over all the 
media, plastic as well as graphic. It takes very generous account of devel- 
opments in Eastern Christianity. It is cautiously objective and factual 
in certain areas, such as the origins of Christian art, where there has 
been a great deal of factual exposition. The chapter bibliographies 
(roughly half the works are in English, one quarter in French, the rest 
German and Italian) are carefully selected, despite a few inexplicable 
omissions, and up to date; the footnote documentation is a valuable sup- 
plement to the bibliographies. The illustrations are well chosen; that 
not all are attractive as half-tones is often due to the poor state of the 
originals. Finally, it sees the history of art not as a separate discipline 
but as a part of the total historical development of Mediterranean and 
European Christianity. 

The individual who wants ove work in his library on the history of 
early Christian art will in acquiring this volume make a happy choice. 

ARTHUR CARL PIEPKORN 


INTRODUCING THE NEW TESTAMENT. Archibald M. Hunter. Sec- 
ond Edition. Philadelphia. The Westminster Press, 1958. 208 pages. 
Cloth. $3.00. 

This is a revised and enlarged edition of a work which has been 
heartily received since 1945. Except for one instance of intellectual brow- 
beating (p.62), Hunter presents his views on the subject of New Tes- 
tament introduction with a captivating charm that whets the reader's 
desire to search and learn. The book is not technical and may be read 
with profit by laymen who have had some background in critical ap- 
proaches to the New Testament. Pastors can use it as a refresher on 
current isagogical thinking. FREDERICK W. DANKER 


RECONCILIATION AND RENEWAL IN JAPAN. By Massao Takenaka. 
New York: Friendship Press, 1957. 96 pages. Paper. $1.00. 
Writers who tell the story of the Japan mission in terms of the usual 
small membership statistics and struggling institutions are guilty of 
reductionist tactics. It has taken a Japanese, a professor of Christian ethics 
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at the School of Theology of the justly famous Doshisha University in 
Kyoto, to describe intelligently, appreciatively, and coherently the impact 
of Christian witness on the life of his country. 

Over the past century, since Protestantism first entered in 1859, the 
theological trends introduced into Japan in the Christian church and the 
political currents of global and national statecraft are braided together by 
Takenaka into an account marked by compactness and acute critique. 

Takenaka criticizes the efforts which liberal Japanese parties put forth 
in the 1890's to develop an indigenous form of Christianity because 
they were “made within a narrow national perspective rather than within 
the recognition of diversity in form and practice in the one world-wide 
fellowship of the Christian community.” (P.64) 

This slender booklet gets below the surface with surprising frequency 
as it shows how the tiny minority of Christians in Japan exercised an 
influence out of all proportion to their numbers by remaining fully aware 
of the church’s human side as it lived, witnessed, and worked for rec- 
onciliation amid the realities of a society estranged from God. 

WILLIAM J. DANKER 


LEONHARD LECHNER: WERKE. Volume I: Motectae sacrae quatuor, 
quinque et sex vocum, 1575. Edited by Ludwig Finscher. Kassel: 
Barenreiter-Verlag, 1956. 193 pages. Cloth. DM 21.00. 

Lechner and Johann Eccard were the most talented pupils of Orlando 
di Lasso. Both were highly capable composers of music for use in the 
Lutheran church. While Eccard has been better known, Lechner is rap- 
idly coming into his own, and today some regard him as the more gifted 
of the two. His counterpoint is superior to that of Eccard, whose music 
is more homophonic than that of Lechner. The present volume includes 
31 motets; all were written while Lechner was still quite young (he 
was born ca. 1553), and all are based on Latin texts. The texts are from 
the Bible, the liturgy, and Christian hymnody. The volume includes a 
critical account and an informative foreword. Would that we heard more 
choral music of this quality in our services of worship today! 

WALTER E. BUSZIN 


FAST FALLS THE EVENTIDE. By Olle Nystedt, translated by Clifford 
Ansgar Nelson. Rock Island, Ill.: Augustana Press, 1956. 96 pages. 
Cloth. $2.00. 

A book of thirty devotions for those advanced in age. The author is 
Pastor Primarius of the cathedral at Stockholm. While Nystedt writes 
like a pastor who has devoted much of his life to ministering to those 
who have reached the eventide of life, we regret that he does not stress 
the events of Good Friday and Easter more often. One must, therefore, 
complement many of his devotions with meditations which relate them- 
selves to the cross and empty tomb of our Lord. 

WALTER E. BUSZIN 
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JONATHAN EDWARDS THE PREACHER. By Ralph G. Turnbull. 
Grand Rapids: Baker Book House, 1958. 154 pages, appendix. 
Cloth. $3.95. 


These thirty chapters are a tribute to the memory of the outstanding 
American preacher and thinker of Colonial America, by a Scottish Pres- 
byterian minister now located in Seattle. Turnbull does not enter upon 
the philosophical pursuits of Edwards but does give some detail as to his 
theology and much concerning his life, method, and importance for today. 
His appendices include bibliography, a very brief index, and interesting 
analyses of some of the major sermons. Turnbull confronts the paradox 
of Edwards’ Calvinism with a proclamation of sovereign will and choice 
of God, and of his evangelistic fervor with a passion to bring men to 
God, to “press in.” Though remembered as a preacher of hell-fire, Ed- 
wards proclaimed the love of God and labored to help people in the 
way for which he deemed himself best fitted as a writer of sermons. 

RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 
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preclude further discussion of its contents in the Book Review section. ) 


Henric Schartau. By Lechard Johannesson. Stockholm: Svenska Kyrkans 
Diakonistyrelses Bokforlag, 1957. 220 pages. Paper. Swedish Kroner 
15.00. 

Teologins historia: En dogmbistorisk dversikt. By Bengt Hagglund. 
Lund: C. W. K. Gleerups Forlag, 1956. xi and 360 pages. Paper. 
Swedish Kroner 18.00. 

The Christian Year and Lectionary Reform. By A. Allan McArthur. 
London: SCM Press, 1958. 159 pages. Cloth. 25/—. 

Die Predigt: Das Gesprach tiber die Predigt auf der Lutherischen Gen- 
eralsynode 1957 in Hamburg. Edited by Hy Schnell. Berlin: Lutherisches 
Verlagshaus, 1957. 89 pages. Paper. DM 3.80. 

Koinonia: Arbeiten des Oekumenischen Ausschusses der Vereinigten 
Evangelisch-Lutherischen Kirche Deutschlands zur Frage der Kirchen- und 
Abendmahlsgemeinschaft. Edited by Friedrich Hiibner. Berlin: Luther- 
isches Verlagshaus, 1957. 238 pages. Cloth. DM 12.80. 

Svensk Kyrkohistoria. By Berndt Gustafsson. Stockholm: Svenska 
Kyrkans Diakonistyrelses Bokforlag, 1957. 327 pages. Paper. Swedish 
Kroner 16.00. 

Verehrung der Heiligen: Versuch einer lutherischen Lehre von den 
Heiligen. Stuttgart: Schwabenverlag, 1958. 162 pages. Paper. DM 4.20. 

Skapelson och Lagen. By Gustaf Wingren. Lund: C. W. K. Gleerups 
Forlag, 1958. 224 pages. Paper. Swedish Kroner 15.00. 

The Ordination of Women to the Priesthood: A Study of the Biblical 
Evidence. By M. E. Thrall. London: SCM Press, 1958. 115 pages. 
Paper. 8/—. 
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Der Lutherische Weltbund: Grundlagen, Herkunft, Aufbau. By Sieg- 
fried Grundmann. Cologne: Bohlau Verlag, 1957. xix and 586 pages. 
Cloth. DM 32.00. 

La Didaché: Instructions des Apotres. By Jean-Paul Audet. Paris: 
J. Gabalda et Cie., 1958. xvi and 498 pages. Paper. 4,200 French francs: 

Nattverd og Messe: En Studie i Luthers Teologi. By Carl Fr. Wisloff. 
Oslo: Lutherstiftelsens Forlag. 216 pages. Paper. Price not given. 

Christian Obedience in the University: Studies in the Life of the Stu- 
dent Christian Movement of Great Britain and Ireland 1930—1950. 
By J. Davis McCaughey. London: SCM Press, 1958. 288 pages. 25/—. 

Origins of the Medieval World. By William Carroll Bark. Stanford, 
Calif.: Stanford University Press, 1958. xi and 162 pages. Cloth. $3.75. 

More About Luther. By Jaroslav Jan Pelikan, Regin Prenter, and Her- 
man Amberg Preus. Decorah, Iowa: Luther College Press, 1958. vii and 
214 pages. Cloth. $2.75. 

More New Testament Words. By William Barclay. New York: Har- 
per and Brothers, 1958. 160 pages. Cloth. $3.00. 

Papsttum und Kirche. By Philipp Hiltebrandt. Stuttgart: Union-Ver- 
lage, 1957. 279 pages. Cloth. DM 14.50. 

Und ihr Netz zerriss: Die Grosskirchen in Selbstdarstellungen. Edited 
by Helmut Lamparter. Stuttgart: Quell-Verlag, 1957. 455 pages. Cloth. 
DM 19.80. 

The Ordinal: Orders for the Ordination of Deacons, the Ordination 
of Presbyters, {and} the Consecration of Bishops. New York (Madras): 
Oxford University Press, 1958. 19 pages. Paper. 25 cents. This is the 
ordinal of the Church of South India as authorized by the Synod of that 
body in January, 1958. It proposes to implement the desire of this de- 
nomination “to remain in continuity with the historic ministry of the 
church as it has come down to us from early times through the uniting 
Churches” (p.1). An ordination service is regarded as “an act of God 
in His Church.” On the basis of Acts 6:1-6 each order consists of three 
parts: (1) The presentation of the candidates to the ordinator, the last 
step in the process of choice of the candidates by the church, corres- 
ponding to the election of the Seven in the Biblical account; (2) prayer 
for those about to be ordained that they may receive the gift of the 
Holy Ghost for their ministry; and (3) the imposition of hands, by 
a bishop in the case of deacons, by a bishop and presbyters in the case 
of presbyters, and by at least three bishops in the case of an episcopal 
consecration. Presbyters may participate in the laying on of hands at 
the consecration of a bishop. The ordaining or consecrating bishop de- 
livers to each newly ordained minister a Bible; in the case of an epis- 
copal consecration, the officiating moderator delivers to the newly con- 
secrated bishop a pastoral staff as well. The ordinations and consecra- 
tions uniformly take place in conjunction with celebrations of the Holy 
Communion. To a noteworthy degree and in sharp contrast to the order 
of service for the Holy Communion in the Church of South India, the 
rubrics are directive rather than permissive. 











